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T is hardly possible to attribute too much import- 
ance to our Government’s new declaration regarding 
the Czecho-Slovaks. We have long been pledged 

to support this people in its struggle for liberty ; it is 
eighteen months since Mr. Balfour specifically men- 
tioned them in a Note to America. But cautious one- 
line aspirations are one thing and declarations like that 
issued this week are another. The salient points are 
in these sentences : 

Great Britain regards the Czecho-Slovaks as an Allied nation, 
and recognises the unity of the three Czecho-Slovak Armies as an 
Allied and belligerent Army waging regular warfare against Austria- 
Hungary and Germany. Great Britain also recognises the right of 
the Czecho-Slovak National Council, as the supreme organ of the 
Czecho-Slovak national interests, and as the present trustee of the 


future Czecho-Slovak Government, to exercise supreme authority 
over this Allied and belligerent Army. 


The causes that have led to this declaration being made 
at this moment need not be discussed ; some of them 
are clear. But—unless we were to stultify all our 
general protestations—it was bound to come some 
time. We are now pledged to assist the Czecho- 
Slovaks to throw off the Austro-Hungarian yoke. And, 
since an important paper can greet this pledge with 
the cheerful hope that Bohemia’s turn will come next, 
our journalists might seize the occasion to remind the 
public that the Czecho-Slovaks inhabit Bohemia and 
Moravia. 
* * * 


We in this paper have again and again asked for 
some such pledge to the subject races of the Central 
Empires, a pledge we were in honour bound to give, 
and a pledge with obvious practical advantages. Last 


January, when discussing the fullest statement on 
War Aims that we have yet had from the Government, 
we wrote : 





think of Austria-Hungary. We hear once more the statement 
that we do not want to dismember her, or break her up. But some 
of our proclaimed objects directly involve the lopping of some of 
her many and diverse limbs, and our general adhesion to the doctrine 
of ** self-determination” . . . involves, at any rate, a strong 
probability of her break-up. . . . Let us not try to eat our cake 
and have it; professing incompatible things for the sake of toning 
down the differences of opinion between us and our enemies—who 
are not deceived. The phrase ‘* ramshackle empire,” we would 
remind Mr. George, is not ours. If the Central Empires do not 
lose territories it will be because we have failed to beat them, or 
else because we have not had the courage of our own avowed 


principles. 
Whatever force these words had then, they have more 
now. The Central Empires are not going to let Bohemia 
go—and could not afford to let Bohemia go—until 
they are beaten; and when they are beaten there are 
other nationalities whose claims will be as irresistible 
as those of the Czecho-Slovaks. 


a bs * 


The battle of August 8th (on whose special features 
we comment elsewhere) has, with its sequel on the 
fronts of the First and Third French Armies, undone 
all the worst strategic consequences of the first great 
German victory this year. That is to say, the threat 
to the junction of the British and French armies is 
removed; Amiens is relieved from bombardment ; 
and the whole of the important railway communications 
through Amiens are reopened, including both the lines 
which link the town to Paris. After four days’ fighting 
the enemy found himself driven back nearly every- 
where between the Oise and the Somme to the line which 
he occupied for the 20 months before the beginning of 
the Somme battle in 1916. That this is a tenable line 
may be inferred from the fact that both sides held 
it so long; but it is not a cheap one for the Germans 
to hold, if their purposes in this quarter are defensive ; 
and unless they want to start rolling uphill again the 
stone which has just rebounded down upon them, one 
would expect a withdrawal before long at least to the 
line of Peronne and Nesle and Noyon. 
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In the southern corner the operations of the French 
Third Army have been stimulating the tendency to 
withdrawal. As we write, it has just completed the 
conquest of the Lassigny Massif; which would seem 
to impose on the enemy a retreat at least behind the 
Divette stream, if not all the way to Noyon. On 
Wednesday he spontaneously evacuated a number of 
positions between Albert and Arras, including Beaumont 
Hamel. At the same time he is reorganising his army 
groups, the left wing of Prince Rupprecht’s and the 
right wing of the Crown Prince’s being cut off and 
jomed into a new army group under General von 

oehn. All this looks like an end to German offensives 
in the West this year; though past experience suggests 
that there may very probably be one in some other 
area, designed to give a brilliant finish to the cam- 
aigning season. The most interesting piece of news 
rom the minor theatres this week is that a British 
force has entered Baku, where it is co-operating with 
armed Russians and Armenians to keep the Turks at 
bay. The Vladivostok news is naturally restricted. 
It is difficult to suppose that either the British or the 
French contingents are very large; but the Japanese 
have appointed a very distinguished General as their 
commander, with a Lieutenant-General as his Chief 
of Staff, which looks like sending a substantial army. 
The primary need is to open the railway as far as Lake 
Baikal before the winter; but we fear it must now be 
doubtful whether it can be done in the time. 


* ag aS 


It is reported that negotiations supplementing the 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty have been concluded and an 
additional draft treaty initialled. The Russian Envoy 
to Berlin has gone to Moscow to secure ratification. 
Simultaneously, the German Embassy in Russia has 
been removed back to Pskoff, Dr. Helfferich feeling, 
with much justification, that a German Ambassador in 
Russia will be most comfortable at present if he retains 
close contact with his own Army. The Vossische 
Zeitung, according to Reuter, comments on this that 
“The retreat of the Embassy to Pskoff is a retreat 
from Russia. An inexorable fate is driving Germany 
on towards a fresh state of war with Russia unless, at 
the last moment, a remedy is found. . . . This 
much is clear, that the peace of Brest-Litovsk no longer 
exists to-day.” Those Germans who foresaw the 
impossibility of that Treaty becoming more than a 
mere series of words are very bitter against the jingoes 
who thought they had Eastern Europe in their power 
and insisted on their pound of flesh. In Russia, the 
near future will probably see a revival of the Social 
Revolutionary Party which secured more seats than 
any other party in the Constituent Assembly forcibly 
suppressed by the Bolsheviks. It is Kerensky’s old 
party (though Kerensky is not now a name to conjure 
with in it); it is communistic, patriotic, and solidly 
anti-German. 

x ae m 

It has been stated both in French and in English news- 
papers that President Wilson intends to pay us an early 
visit. We do not know whether there is any foundation 
for this rumour; if the wish is father to the thought, 
the wish certainly exists. It is the business of our 
Allies to confront, and (if they think fit) overcome 
‘whatever obstacles law or custom may present to a 
long journey overseas taken by a President. But if 
Mr. Wilson is willing to come, and his countrymen will 
allow him to come, he is certainly assured of a reception 
here such as no other visitor has ever obtained. Toa 
large public he has become, by the sheer moral weight 
of his policy and speeches, the political head of the 
Alliance, primus inter pares. In the eyes of a public 
even larger he stands as the symbol of America and the 
part America is playing in the war. We fancy that 
were a visit possible, and achieved, its effect would not 


be confined to Allicd courtries. It would help to make 
our enemies realise the full weight of the pressure that 
is going to be brought to bear upon them. 


* * 2 


The Committee appointed to inquire into the “ dope 
scandal” inspires confidence in respect of its chairman, 
Lord Sumner, on whom the main burden of its labours 
will presumably devolve, and who is probably one of 
the two best-qualified judicial personages for a task of 
the kind. It is,'however, a great drawback that Parlia- 
ment did not equip the Committee with powers to 
compel the production of documents and the giving 
of evidence on oath. The only way in which this draw- 
back can be got over is for the inquiry to be held in 
open court, where any refusal or reluctance to give 
evidence can be promptly and fully appreciated by the 
public. Lord Sumner’s Committee can, we imagine, 
settle its own procedure, and unless it altogether under- 
estimates the gravity of the case, it will decide for 
publicity. 

* * * 

Regulation 40 D has now been at work long enough 
to afford conclusive proof that the results of this 
measure are going to be precisely what its opponents 
predicted they would be. All over the country we have 
had instances of women being arrested on the mere 
accusation of individual soldiers, subjected to examina- 
tion, and found to be entirely free from the disease 
with which their accusers alleged them to be affected. 
It is obvious that all sorts of base motives may lead to 
such groundless accusations being made against women, 
and the Daily News, which has been recording the 
charges, estimates that “in at least 50 per cent. of 
the cases where women have been forced in self-defence 
to undergo physical examination they have been found 
to be entirely free from disease.” This week there was 
a: new development. A prosecuting lawyer demanded 
that a woman who had refused to submit herself to 
examination should be assumed to be infected with 
the disease, and punished. This, it seems, was more 
than the magistrate could stand, although it was, on 
the face of it, a demand flowing quite logically from the 
Regulation. The woman was remanded on bail, and 
it is to be presumed that other women who are charged 
will follow suit. We suggest that women voters should 
write to their members requiring them to pledge them- 
selves to press Mr. Lloyd George for the withdrawal 
of this disgusting Regulation. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Some important 
details regarding the Irish recruiting scheme have 
now been published. Although October Ist is the 
test date, i.e., the date on which the success or failure 
of the scheme is to be decided, the public only now 
learns that for the purpose of contingent conscription 
Ireland has been divided into a number of areas, for 
each of which a definite quota of recruits is fixed. 
If, for instance, the counties of Clare, Limerick, and 
Kerry should supply 5,000 men towards Lord French's 
proposed army of 50,000, then these counties will be 
exempt from conscription, which may yet operate 
over all the rest of the country. The confusion of 
such an issue would be very great, and it is difficult 
to believe that the Government would have adopted 
this system of areas if they had believed that one area 
more than another was likely to come up to the mark. 
The idea may be that the figures now given should 
represent the number of men to be taken from each 
of the given areas in the event of the enforcement of 
conscription. From the Belfast area only 8,000 men 
are required, although the Dublin area, with a smaller 
population, is assessed at 10,000. What a curious thing 
if the North-East, having produced the necessary 
8,000 by virtue of its Unionism, should become the 
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only privileged, separatist part of the British Isles 
in respect of the operations of military service! The 
indications are, however, that nothing will happen in 
Ireland next October. 


* * * 


Mr. Francis Acland, as Chairman of the Luxury 
Tax Committee, deserves credit (though it was Mr. 
Dalziel’s draft that the Committee adopted) for patiently 
and successfully steering his Committee away from 
the desires of not a few of its members to convert 
the tax into a universal impost on the purchases of 
the masses, fortified by a general Import Duty. The 
way in which members dropped these projects, as soon 
as a little light was thrown upon them, in these columns 
and elsewhere, is symptomatic of the approaching 
General Election on an enlarged franchise, including 
— million women. A first perusal of the voluminous 
schedules produces the impression that, within the 
limits specifically assigned to it, the Committee has 
done its work fairly well. The chief defect seems 
to be the omission, from the expenses taxable as luxuries, 
of most of the needless chronic expenditure of the 
well-to-do, such as (a) domestic servants beyond one 
or two; (6) club subscriptions exceeding a guinea 
or two, which are largely a co-operative form of 
additional personal attendance and house accommoda- 
tion; (c) hothouses; (d) gardens used for flowers 
and lawns in excess of a prescribed area; (e) dwelling 
houses simultaneously occupied in excess of one. It 
is no answer to say that some of these luxurious expenses 
would not have been covered by the somewhat carelessly 
drafted terms of the House of Commons resolution. 
The Committee avowedly found it anyhow necessary 
to go beyond these terms; and it is evident that a 
new resolution will have to be passed. The new 
resolution should be framed so as to permit the taxation 
of any expenditure, whether on commodities, services, 
or accommodation, alone or in combination. 


* * * 


When we come to the list of articles to be taxed as 
luxuries, there is not much room for criticism. The 
selection and the pricing seem to have been well done. 
But the Committee shows either a curious taste, or 
some class-bias, in its proposals about musical instru- 
ments. Why (except on grounds of personal dislike) 
are all gramophones to be penalised, however inex- 
pensive, together with all unnamed musical instruments 
costing more than a pound, when the yearning for 
a piano (provided it is an “‘ upright ’’) escapes taxation 
up to as much as £40, a harmonium up to £20, and a 
violin up to £7? We commend to the notice of Mr. 
Pemberton Billing the fact that the “German” 
concertina, to be bought for a few shillings, is to escape 
taxation, whilst the superior “ English” concertina, 
like the French horn and the English horn (cor Anglais), 
the harmless flute and the trombone will all be penalised. 
The popular orchestral bands, to which the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire artisans are so much addicted, will 
be pretty severely hit, unless they restrict their future 
purchases to the German concertina and the triangle. 
Speaking generally, any such Luxury Tax will cause a 
vast amount of minor shiftings, so as to avoid the impost. 
In so far as these shiftings involve a real saving of 
labour, they will be to the good. But it is to be feared 
that they will mean also a distinct lowering of quality 
of materials or of workmanship, which is not to the good. 
Incidentally, they will cause more dresses to be made, 
and hats to be trimmed, at the domestic hearth; to 
some extent by a revival of the dressmaker working 
in the customer’s own home, on whose engagement, 
even for an unlimited amount of luxurious work, there 
is to be no tax. We shall be surprised if Mr. Bonar 
Law finds many millions in the project as now restricted. 





THE TANK VICTORY 


ONSIDERED in and by itself, the Anglo-French 
( victory of August 8th, with its French sequel on 
August 10th, was the most successful offensive 
operation that the Allies have yet conducted on the 
Western front. The results were not obtained by piling 
- overwhelming numbers, either of men or of guns. 
ey were won by the oldest strategical method—that 
of complete surprise—and a new tactical method—the 
improved use of an improved form of Tanks. 

Tanks first came into their own in the battle of 
Cambrai last November. They were there shown 
capable, under conditions of surprise, of breaking the 
strongest defensive line without artillery preparation. 
At that time it was thought impossible to effect a 
surprise where the tactics of artillery preparation were 
employed. The Germans have since shown that it is 
not; but the Tanks remain better suited for this 
purpose in many respects. They can be concentrated 
on a given front at much shorter notice, and their 
concentration is harder for the enemy to observe. As 
an instrument for alternating rapid blows against 
different sectors of a long front they are second to none. 

The Tanks used at Cambrai were of a ponderous 
type, and their main work was done when they had 
crushed the wire and silenced the machine-guns of the 
Hindenburg Line. The pursuit was left to the cavalry, 
whose performance in it was thoroughly ineffective. 
Thus it was that at a time when scarcely anything lay 
between us and Cambrai but a few scattered enemy 
units with rifles and machine-guns, we failed to cover 
the last three of the eight indispensable miles between 
our starting-point and the crucial goal, and, missing the 
goal, missed every gain of strategic significance. 

On August 8th a smaller, lighter, and swifter type of 
Tank was used; and it was used in a different way. 
When the lines of defence had been breached, it played 
the leading part in the -o-< And such was its 
rapidity of movement, such its efficacy in dealing with 
machine-gun obstacles and rearguards, that the beaten 
divisions of the enemy were overrun and practically 
obliterated. At the end of the day’s fighting we had 
searcely any opposition left in front of our advancing 
centre ; the conditions for a genuine “ break-through ” 
existed. 

That we did not effect one does not seem to have 
been due, as at Cambrai, to any tactical inability on 
our part. Rather it would appear to have been due 
to a failure on the part of our High Command to pitch 
its expectations high enough and to think out sufficiently 
its possible objeetives. One may doubt, in the light of 
what happened, whether Sir Douglas Haig and Sir Henry 
Rawlinson had any larger idea than to push the enemy 
away from Amiens and get forward, in a general way, 
as far as they could. That is not how a German Com- 
mand would have visualised its task. Having, as always, 
the “ break-through ’’ in mind, it would have asked 
itself what was the “ break-through” objective, and 
having found that, incontestably, it was Chaulnes, 
would have concentrated its best efforts on reaching 
Chaulnes at almost any eost within twenty-four hours of 
starting. Had Chaulnes been reached in this way, as in 
the battle of May 27th the corresponding (though harder 
and remoter) objective, Fismes, was reached by the 
Germans, our victory would have been incomparably 
greater. Indeed, if we had ‘had the men im reserve to 
exploit it, it might, having regard to the strategic dis- 
position of the opposing fronts, have reached even more 
catastrophic dimensions than that of May 27th. 

What happened was that our advanced troops—Tanks 
and cavalry—came within three miles of Chaulnes by 
the evening of August 8. There appears to have been 
then no serious enemy obstacle to prevent their going on 
and taking it. But they searcely realised that it was 
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important to do so. They had gone far; they felt the 

need of caution; they had no infantry with them to 

hold the ground that they had won. Indeed, we were 
told next day that they spent the night on a line 
four miles in advance of the infantry line—a state 
of things on which one is bound to observe, first, that 
it never ought to have occurred (for even this outer line 
was only ten miles, or three hours’ march on foot, from 
the morning’s starting point); and secondly, that, 
if it did occur, it ought never to have been disclosed. 
Anyhow, Chaulnes, which could momentarily have been 
plucked for the asking, and which was of the most 
"no acu value, not merely for its railway junction, 

ut because its high ground commands an enormous 
low-lying area in rear of it, was not grasped at; the 
troops rapidly pushed into it were German, not British, 
and with their advent all hope of a “ break-through ”’ 
disappeared. 

The net result, therefore, was a brilliant, yet an 
uncompleted, victory. The totals of prisoners and guns 
— though large by the standard of previous 
Allied victories, look small by the German standards 
of March 21st and May 27th ; and the same is true of the 
captured ground. Even so, we reaped important fruits 
—the relief of Amiens, and the reduction, by the French 
consequential effort of August 10th, of the Montdidier 
salient. Moreover, in the present stage, it is not merely 
what we did, but what we showed that we might have 
done, which must be taken into account for the future. 
The German critics, whose views on military subjects are 
seldom to be despised, have instinctively recognised in 
this defeat a more alarming symptom, a ruder shock to 
its military self-assurance, than in any previous reverse 
inflicted by the Western Powers. They see—much more 
clearly than most of our own military writers—how 
narrowly they escaped from a far greater disaster, and 
they are tacitly asking themselves if they will be let off 
another time. 

That is the question which we also must ask. We have 
invented (for do not let us forget that the Tank is a 
British invention, and we have pioneered all its successive 
developments) a new tactical instrument and method. 
Is the method yet fully adequate to its task, or does 
it need further material improvement ? The evidence 
suggests that, though no longer fundamentally in- 
adequate, it may be improved in the direction of still 
further finding substitutes for cavalry. At Cambrai it 
was finally shown how ineffective: cavalry are for fighting 
down obstacles in pursuit. The horse has a great war- 
role still as an artillery and transport animal, but for 
fighting he is far too valuable—at any rate for the 

estern type of fighting, where barbed wire and machine- 
gun bullets are always leading features. Everybody, 
except the cavalry officers, some of whom command our 
armies, saw this long ago. After Monchy and Cambrai 
even they saw, and hence the evolution of the “ whippet ” 
Tanks and motor machine-gun batteries. Cavalry, 
however, were still employed in conjunction with these 
on August 8th. In spite of a few brilliant feats, they 
seem to have been, on the whole, no more successful 
than before in winning ground ; their real utility was in 
acting as mounted infantry and holding what the Tanks 
had won. The question is whether even in this role 
they could not be advantageously superseded by motor 
vehicles carrying infantry and machine-guns. What is 
needed is a vehicle not to fight from, but to carry fighting 
men ; fairly rapid, capable of crossing rough ground, and 
sufficiently armoured to afford some protection from all 
but direct artillery hits. Had a fleet of motor vehicles 
of this kind been plying to and fro in the wake of the 
victorious Tanks on August 8th, bringing forward and 
discharging waves of infantry and machine-guns, it is 


reasonable to suppose that the work of supporting the 
Tanks would have been very much better done than the 
cavalry did it; the Tanks would have been able to go 
further; and we should not have been obliged, as we 


were, to abandon on the second day a fringe of valuable 
villages which our pursuit had overrun on the first. 

ri When all is said, the victory gives us a new and most 
encouraging earnest of our capacity to drive the Germans 
out of their positions in France—that is, to fulfil the 
task which, with the recovery of the initiative, once 
more becomes the supreme task of the Allied armies. 


THE CAPITAL LEVY 


S we settle down to a fifth year of war, at a 
A cost of some £700 per second, we may as 
well give a little attention to the financial 
problem of how the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
adjust his first Peace Budget. It is, indeed, useless 
to be quarrelling about the Sugar Tax or the Luxuries 
Tax, the Exemption Limit of the Income Tax, or 
the distastefulness of a Capital Levy before we realise 
with some definiteness how stupendous will be the 
financial problem of making both ends meet. Mr. 
Pethick Lawrence applies himself, in a modestly- 
written but extremely useful, volume,* full of valuable 
information and suggestions, to an exploration of 
the facts of the situation. He shows that Mr. Bonar 
Law has chosen to put far too optimistic a face upon 
our future finances; and that, for the first Budget 
after the war has ended, he will have to add £125,000,000 
a year to the present high rates of taxation. The 
inference is that, if we proceed on the lines on which 
our Budgets have hitherto been framed, the post-war 
Income Tax will have to be at least 7s. 6d. in the pound 
for an indefinite number of years. And Mr. Lawrence, 
who accuses Mr. Bonar Law of undue optimism, is 
himself proceeding on the basis that the war has come 
to an end with the conclusion of its fourth year! 

The result of quiet consideration of these facts, 
and of the prospect of another year of war expenditure, 
is to compel renewed attention, from bankers 
and other financial authorities, to the project of a 
special Capital Levy for the purpose of paying off, 
in one heroic effort, the whole (or at least the greater 
part) of the National Debt. Mr. Lawrence estimates 
that, during the war, the private possessions of 
individuals in the United Kingdom have, in the 
aggregate, increased in value from some 12} thousand 
million pounds to some 15 thousand million pounds, 
whilst the Government has run further into debt 
to the extent of some 5} thousand millions. He 
comes to the conclusion that “so cogent will 
prove the hard logic of facts that it is almost certain . . . 
that, whatever Government is in power when the 
war is over, a levy on capital will have to be resorted 
to. The only matter of doubt,” he believes, will 
be the magnitude of the levy and the character of 
the graduation.” . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer will, in fact, be 
faced with the alternative of either adding to the 
war taxation an additional burden of a hundred or 
even two hundred million pounds a year, a! 
we suggest, not a seven-and-sixpenny, but, with the 
inevitable reforms in assessment, a ten shillings Income 
Tax, rising, with the Super Tax, to thirteen and —— 
in the pound (the figure actually insisted on by the 
United States Senate), or, on the other hand, clearing 
off the load of debt by a Capital Levy, and then a 
the Income Tax to about three and sixpence in the 
pound. To clear off the whole debt would maveive, 
on the figures given, a Capital Levy rising a 
10 per cent. on fortunes of £1,000 up to about i 
cent. on fortunes of £1,000,000 and upwards. to 
choose the latter alternative would be actually to 
reduce the present burden of taxation, not only on 


*4 Levy on Capital. By F.W. Pethick Lawrence. Allenand 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 
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the wage-earners now subject to Income Tax, but 
also on the shopkeepers and clerks, the professional 
men and manufacturers, the annuitants and pensioners 
—in fact, on at least three million out of three millions 
and a quarter of property-owners, whose wealth does 
not exceed £10,000 per family. Of the two hundred 
thousand persons owning over £10,000, those would 
gain by such a Capital Levy (in substitution for four 
or five shillings in the pound of the Income Tax and 
‘Super Tax) who enjoyed also an income from 
professional earnings or business profits at least equal 
to that which they derived from dividends—that is 
to say, the vast majority even of the most successful 
professional men, large shopkeepers, merchants, and 
manufacturers. This leaves out of account the con- 
sideration that might be given to the payers of a Capital 
Levy in the matter of Death Duties. Those who 
would lose through taxation a larger proportion of 
their incomes if the Capital Levy were adopted, and 
the whole of the National Debt were paid off, would 
be fewer than 200,000 wealthy families, possessing 
over £10,000 each, and not receiving incomes from 
professional earnings or business profits at least equal 
to their incomes from rents and dividends. And these 
few would, in practically all cases, be left in possession 
of incomes in excess of their patriotically reduced 
expenditure during the war ! 

There are still people who talk of a Capital Levy 
as in the nature of repudiation of the National Debt, 
just as their grandfathers denounced Sir Robert Peel's 
imposition of the Income Tax upon Consols as 
repudiation. But a tax levied in proportion to each 
individual’s wealth is no more repudiation (or, for 
that matter, confiscation) than a tax levied in proportion 
to each individual’s income, which we have long since 
made the sheet-anchor of our financial system. The 
controversy turns now, in fact, upon the practicability 
and the financial effects of a Capital Levy; and there 
the opponents find scant comfort. It is coming to be 
understood that it would suit the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer almost as well to receive approved securities 
at the current market valuation as to receive cash, 
whilst the landowner or the proprietor of a business 
who had no acceptable securities to spare would be 
allowed to give a mortgage on his property bearing 
5 per cent. interest (which he would otherwise have 
had to pay in increased Income Tax and Super Tax), 
with a preferential right of redemption by instalments 
at any time within a decade. There would thus be 
no forced sales whatever, and if anyone preferred to 
sell in order to gain the discount offered for cash, 
this would be offset by a more than equal amount 
of investment of money paid by the Government in 
redemption of debt. The wealth not easily assessable, 
such as furniture, jewellery, etc., does not form such 
a large proportion of the whole that it cannot quite 
easily be provided for by various expedients of the 
Inland Revenue. (Evidence as to the amount for 
which it is insured against fire, or as to the cost of all 
recent purchases, or as to the last Death Duty 
valuation, could be insisted on, in conjunction with 
a sworn declaration, to be provisionally accepted.) 
These matters are fit subjects for professional discussion, 
but the economists, so far as they have expressed 
themselves, foresee no insuperable difficulties and 
no calamitous results. Inland Revenue officials 
privately laugh at the suggestion of the impracticability 
of a Capital Levy; and are pre , if the House 
of Commons gives the word, and the Treasury permits 
the necessary modest enlargement of staff, to take 
it in their stride. Not even the bankers are willing 
to accept the alternative of the indefinite continuance 
of a ten shillings Income Tax. The problem is coming 
to be understood, not as one of the imposition of a 
special new tax, but as one of finding the least onerous 
distribution among all the taxpayers of an aggregate 


burden. The question to be answered is not why 
should a special class of property-owners be alone 
made to bear a national burden, but why the aggregate 
of national burdens should be levied on all the taxpayers 
exclusively in proportion to their incomes, inst of 
partly in.proportion to their incomes and partly in 
proportion to their accumulated wealth. 


RUSSIA: THE NEXT PHASE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE statement that Lenin and Trotsky have 
fled may not be true to-day, but may easily 
be true to-morrow. But up to the present no 

news has reached us of their successors, and the immedi- 
ate consequences of their retirement—to use the most 
graceful word available—are not likely to fulfil the hopes 
entertained by those of our contemporaries. who insist 
on maintaining, in the face of both geography and 
ethnology, that the two Bolshevik leaders are “* German 
Jews,” paid by Potsdam. The removal of Lenin and 
Trotsky will make things, at first, worse and not better. 

The first phase of the Revolution was the period of the 
Provisional Governments—five of them, each more 
Provisional than its predecessor. It lasted less than 
eight months. The Bolsheviks were able to carry 
through their revolution because by the end of the 
Kerensky regime nobody quite knew what its intentions 
were with regard to the war and the land questions, and 
nobody, consequently, thought it worth defending. 
The Bolsheviks were able to demolish the last Provisional 
Government almost by Christian Science methods. But 
these means could not gain them adherents. The 
weakness of the Bolsheviks lay in their personnel, and 
it was a fatal weakness. A few examples will illustrate 
the extreme instability of the Soviet Government. In 
the early days of November, when Kerensky’s army 
was somewhere in the outer suburbs of Petrograd, the 
newly-appointed Bolshevik Government did its utmost 
to rally the Petrograd garrison for its defence. Trotsky’s 
secretary was placed at the head of 6,000 armed 
volunteers and sent out to the Narva Gate, to act as the 
last line of defence. The body had three miles to 
march. By the time its destination was reached its 
numbers had fallen to 2,000. “They drifted into 
tea-houses,” their leader told the present writer, “ If 
a couple of guns hadn’t turned up unexpectedly, I don’t 
suppose that more than a few hundred would have 
remained.” The intelligentsia was as undevoted as the 
army. In October last there were between 1,500 and 
1,600 clerks at the Food Ministry. The Bolsheviks 
came, and they struck work, removing all the important 
documents and figures. The new Government had to 
begin all over in. Three months later, Schlichter, 
the Food Controller, complained that he had only been 
able to raise 800 inexperienced subordinates. In the 
circumstances it is not to be wondered at that the 
Bolshevik administration has contained a large admixture 
of persons whose loyalty to the new regime was in strict 
proportion to the opportunities it provided them. 
Ex-police officials, criminals, monarchists, who came to 
a sabotage, and enemy agents flocked into the 
Departments of State. These persons were to be found 
everywhere. The first delegation which went down to 
Brest to fix the terms of the armistice contained an 
ex-police agent named Schneyr, otherwise Spetz. The 
Government itself could not exclude the carriérists. 
Dibenko, a sailor of bad character, who became First 
Lord of the Leninite Admiralty, bolted with the cashbox 
and a lady Commissioner of the People. The few just 
Bolsheviks who sincerely strove to elevate the life of 
their times were completely swamped by those unjust 
adherents who were satisfied with having the time of 
their lives. 

That the Bolsheviks should have been able, in these 
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circumstances, to have a longer innings than the Pro- 
visional Governments is explicable on psychological 
rather than on physical grounds. Perhaps the simplest 
way of putting it is that the Russian oder see 
when uneducated—is generally a Bolshevik (or an 
Anarchist) at the bottom of his heart. He, is still in 
that pseudo-childish state of development when sport 
is synonymous with smashing things up. He may be 
capable of indulging in an orgy of violence in order to 
provide himself with an excuse for an orgy of repentance. 
Bolshevism attracts him as a theory of life, although 
he may hate it as a political institution. 

With all their corruption, the fall of the Bolsheviks 
is not altogether inglorious. In spite of the fact that 
Trotsky completely lost his nerve at Brest-Litovsk, 
and has since behaved, so far as one can judge from 
his reported utterances, as if he were completely under 
the aoe of Germany, it is clear that the Soviet 
Government might have gained a new lease of life by 
accepting the “ protection” of the Central Powers. 
If the Bolsheviks had allowed the enemy to reorganise 
Russian industry in order to make the commercial 
clauses of the Brest Treaty effective, the Germans 
would have defended the Bolsheviks against all comers. 
It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that these 
clauses represent the greater part of Germany’s hopes 
of Russia. But the Bolsheviks, although prepared 
to do almost anything for a quict life, nevertheless 
laid considerable emphasis on the quietness. Germany 
could have anything she liked, but Moscow and the 
other large towns must remain Russian and Bolshevik. 
If the Germans came and began reconstructing—well, 
Bolshevism might as well subside straight off into 
tame, constitutional monarchy. This, in substance, 
appears to have been the chief point at issue between 
Moscow and Berlin during the last few months. 

Always with a view to the commercial exploitation 
of Russia, the Germans began, some months ago, to 
look around for the elements of a more manageable 
Government. The Social Revolutionaries were the 
obvious successors of the Bolsheviks. By all the laws 
of gravitation and equilibrium, they stood to gain 
by whatever the Bolsheviks lost. But the Social 
Revolutionaries, apparently largely forsaking the 
differences which divided them into Right, Centre, 
and Left, replied to the German suggestion by killing 
Mirbach and Eichhorn. The Mensheviks do not count 
nowadays. The Germans had to go outside the Socialist 
parties, and approached the Cadets. The Central 
Committee of the party was given to understand that 
it might appoint a Government, so long as it accepted 
German protection. The majority of the party indig- 
nantly refused to accept the offer. Miliukov, wearied 
by many months spent in hiding, impatient of the 
slowness of Allied intervention, furious with the 
Bolsheviks (the murderers of his best friends), a bitter 
opponent of the Soviet idea, and of the Socialist parties 
in general, led the Cadet Minority. Here, according 
to him, was a mess to be cleared up, and only Germany 
could clear it up. By going over to the Germans, 
and by asking them for support against the Socialists, 
Miliukov naturally has done much to bring the Socialists 
over to the Allied side. 

There is, it will be seen, nobody ready to take the 
place of the Bolshevik Government, and its crumbling 
away will mean an increase of anarchy and insecurity. 
The Allied Expeditionary Forces will act as the centres 
of crystallisation of the next stable Government, which 
will almost certainly be Socialist. The greatest factor 
in Russian political life is, after all, the peasant, and 
the peasant has good reason for refusing to support 
any bourgeois Government or party. ‘He has helped 
himself to a good deal of land during the last year, 
and destroyed a vast amount of landowners’ property. 
No party which dares to include the word compensation 
in its programme will he support. And the peasant 





is to be reckoned with very seriously nowadays. He 
has brought rifles and machine-guns back with him 
from the front. He has learned from experience 
that the world does not come to an end when you shoot 
your former social superiors, and that the vi priest 
cannot change you into a rabbit. Somebody may 
attempt a monarchist restoration, but it is unlikely that 
it will succeed. The next Tsars of Russia will be shot— 
early and often. 

The third phase of the Russian Revolution will be 
marked by plague, famine, and anarchy. From a military 
point of view, however, it will be more satisfactory 
than its predecessors. Before 1917 the Russian front 
was a simple thing. You could see it (if you were the 
German Army), and if you fired at it, it either withdrew 
or came out and chased you. The Russian front is now 
less tangible, but far deadlier. It mocks at the German 
troops, putting them at the disadvantage of men who 
are trying to fight shadows. Germany is in the position 
of a man who, knocking down the wall into his 
neighbour’s garden, finds that he has let a swamp drain 
into his own. 


LOYALTY: A PLAY 


T was announced the other day that a certain road at 
I Bishop’s Stortford was about to be closed by the 
authorities because girls passing along it indulged 
in the practice of waving to German prisoners in a camp 
near by. In Tuesday’s papers we had the report of the 
trial at Aldershot of two women erroneously said to belong 
to the Women’s Royal Naval Service—Wrens, as they are 
called—on the charge of giving cigarettes to German prisoners 
and receiving letters from them. One of the women was 
said to have told an acquaintance that the German prisoners 
were “ fine-looking boys,” that they were real men, and that 
she did not see why they should not have cigarettes. It 
would be a mistake, however, to rush to the conelusion 
that this represents the universal attitude of Englishwomen. 
There are others. Lady Robson, writing in the Westminster 
Gazette on Tuesday, describes a scene which she witnessed 
while travelling on a train between London and Battle. 
After Tonbridge, it appears, a number of German prisoners 
who are working on the land enter the train at various 
stations. At one station “a woman whose outward dress 
and appurtenances denoted her as belonging to the ‘ gentle 
class approached the window of the first-class compartment 
in which I was travelling and shouted ‘ Schweine’ at the 
passing prisoners.” Lady Robson tells us that one of the 
passengers made a “ gentle remonstrance,” but the lady 
indignantly met this with the retort, “ Pro-German, I 
suppose.” It would be a mistake in this case also to rush 
to the conclusion that this lady’s outburst of Teutonic 
spluttering is representative of the attitude of English- 
women. It has been said—far more frequently than is 
necessary—that it takes all sorts to make a world ; and the 
lady in the first-class compartment who shouts “ Schweine 
is by no means the only alternative to the flirtatious young 
ladies of Bishop’s Stortford. The worst of it is, she thinks 
she is. Loyalty is a quality in which many people attempt 
to set up as monopolists, as Plymouth Brethren do in regard 
to righteousness. They rejoice more over finding one person 
in whom they smell the taint of disloyalty than in discovering 
ninety-nine loyal men singing Auld Lang Syne on the 
anniversary of the birth of Robert Burns. Loyalty of this 
kind is simply a mixture of self-righteousness and the 
persecuting instinct. It is the cheapest of the public 
passions, and is especially rife in time of war. There is 
not a country in Europe that is free from it. Columbus, if 
he revisited the glimpses of the moon, would discover it in 
America. A “ Loyal League” has been established in one 
American town to go “ gunning,” in the words of @ distin- 
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guished journal, “for anyone that should pronounce the 
word peace.” It was in the same town that a clergyman 
announced that “ Jesus Christ was the man who first put 
the fist into pacifist.” We can sympathise with America. 
We, too, have suffered from the self-righteously loyal. We, 
too, know what it is to see patriotism turned into hysteria 
by the noisy few, and to see a war for great ideals interrupted 
by the antics of men and women who have been bitten 
by the tarantula. Were there no other kind of loyalty than 
this, we should be forced to regard loyalty as a nervous 
disease rather than as one of the duties of reasonable beings. 
If loyalty meant calling defenceless people names and 
behaving like a drunk and disorderly person, who would be 
loyal? The Archbishop of Canterbury would not be a 
Christian if Christianity meant eating one’s hat or cutting 
the tails off cows on dark nights. 

We must not, then, leave the definition of loyalty to those 
who make the loudest song of it. Loyalty is the natural 
habit of simple people, not a spiritual contortion. It is 
as widespread as affection—more widespread than happiness. 
At the same time, it is by no means easy to define. Loyalty 

_means on one man’s lips loyalty to the present State, on 
another man’s lips loyalty to his ideal State. The Czechs 
who are at present fighting in Russia are, from the Austro- 
Hungarian point of view, outrageously disloyal, but from 
their own point of view are loyal Bohemian citizens, fighting 
for the freedom of their country. There are probably 
many Austrian ladies who refer to them as “ Schweine.”’ 
They are deserters, traitors and all the rest of it. This, 
however, is a purely political judgment. The Czecho- 
Slovak reply—a reply perfectly justified on moral grounds— 
would be that in order to be loyal they have to be disloyal. 
We have seen the same paradox in Alsace-Lorraine since 
the outbreak of the war. Men who had sworn allegiance 
to the Kaiser in a time of peace have hastened to join the 
Allies as soon as they saw a chance of liberating their province. 
The civilised world puts no stigma on such men. It recog- 
nises that they were on the horns of an ethical dilemma. 
Ought a man ever to be disloyal to his pledged word? 
Ought a man ever to be disloyal to the State in which he is, 
willingly or unwillingly, a citizen? As regards the latter 
question, history leaves no doubt as to the answer. Who is 
net on the side of America and George Washington in these 
days? _No writer on ethics outside Germany would now 
contend that loyaliy is a duty absolutely and in all cases 
binding on all citizens of the State. We are bound to relax 
and qualify the old rule. Ultimately, we judge all men by 
their motives, and those who act from lofty motives are 
leniently considered a hundred years after they are dead. 
We do not now see in George Washington a man who wan- 
tonly changed from a loyal subject into a disloyal subject. 
We have no doubt that the rigid doctrinaires of loyalism 
regarded him as such, but even m his own lifetime liberal- 
minded Englishmen realised that he was a man in whose 
breast there was, as a result of circumstances, a conflict of 
loyalties, and that in taking his stand by American inde- 
pendence he chose the higher loyalty and rejected the lower. 
The Czecho-Slovaks, we feel sure, will be justified by history 
in the same way. To the Austrian, regarding the matter 
from the point of view of self-interest, the desertion of 
the Bohemian regiments to the other side seems the very 
top and bottom of treachery. But the interests of morality 
are not necessarily the interests of Austria. The Czech 
who gives his life for the liberty of his country has chosen 
the higher loyalty, and has lived in the mood of Washington. 
To denounce him as though he had committed a crime is 
possible only to the morally blind. The question of the 
necessity of being loyal to one’s pledged word is a more 
difficult one. Can an Alsatian who has taken an oath of 
allegiance to the Kaiser release himself from his oath at 
will? Germans will deny that he can do so, but they 
speak as moralists rather than Germans. For ourselves, 
we hold that this is one of those points that each man must 





settle for himself or by his own conscience. We can imagine 
a good man deciding either way. We know that again and 
again in history good men have taken their pledges lightly. 
This is especially so in regard to political and religious 
pledges. Republicans take an oath of allegiance to a 
monarch, but this does not mean that they have abandoned 
their republicanism. Similarly many clergymen formally 
accept in the most solemn manner a creed in which they 
have not the slightest intention of ever believing. These 
things are regarded as the formule of Parliaments and 
Churches, not to be interpreted literally. Honest men 
occasionally cry out that forms which no longer square 
with truth should be discarded. But the average man asks 
no more than whether the thing works. He gets accustomed 
to a certain ritual, and is less concerned with what is true 
than with what is convenient. Hence he is quite content 
to see his clergy taking pledges which, if they are honest 
men, they are bound to break and, if they are honest men, 
they are bound not to break. 

In this we may be said to put a premium on disloyalty. 
We turn disloyalty into a virtue. We have little to say 
against it save when it springs from a vile motive. And 
yet, whatever our views on the rights and duties of men 
may be, we cannot but feel a glow of pleasure at the spec- 
tacle of loyalty that is unconditional, simple and unmovable. 
We love even a fool if he is loyal. Nothing in history is 
more tragic than the loyalty of the Swiss Guard to Louis 
XVI. and the heroism with which the Swiss remained at 
the Tuileries to be massacred by the Revolutionary mob. 
It is odd that we should feel so deeply about mercenaries 
who were, after all, only earning their pay, but our feeling 
is based on reason. We know very well that without fidelity 
the society of men would fall to pieces. Without fidelity 
we can have neither friends nor collaborators nor even a 
committee. Whether our civilisation is founded on absolute 
equality or on slavery, fidelity will still be the great prin- 
ciple that holds it together. Hence, we can rejoice even 
in the fidelity of those enslaved gladiators who refused to 
desert Antony and Cleopatra in the last hour of their mis- 
fortunes. “I cannot but marvel,”’ says Dio Cassius, ‘‘ that, 
while a great many others, though they had received numer- 
ous gifts from Antony and Cleopatra, now left them in the 
lurch, yet the men who were being kept for gladiatorial 
combats, who were among the most despised, showed the 
utmost zeal in their behalf and fought most bravely. . . 
Even when they were surrounded on all sides, not even 
then would they accept any terms of surrender, though 
Didius made them many promises.” Some people will say 
that this is the faithfulness of dogs rather than of men, 
and will remind us that many black slaves in America 
preferred to stand by their masters rather than by their 
liberties at the time of the War of Secession. We will agree 
that the intelligent fidelity of a Washington to his country 
is a finer thing than the unintelligent fidelity of the gladiators 
to Antony and Cleopatra. But most of us can admire both, 
each on its own level. In each case we see man rising above 
loyalty to his own pride and his own belly. And to do that 
is, our imaginations tell us, to succeed in life. 

It is, we fancy, because loyalty is so necessary to our 
common life with its thousand associations that ill-tempered 
people can take advantage of our loyalist passions to hinder 
every fine and generous step forward, especially in politics. 
There are some persons who like to think that everyone who 
disagrees with them is disloyal. The Labour Member, the 
Trade Unionist, the colonist desiring self-government, the 
English statesman desiring to concede it, have all been 
beaten with that stick at one time or another. And yet, 
if the present war has shown one thing more clearly than 
another, it is that the mass of men, whatever their country, 
party, class or ideals, are more loyal than the wildest optimist 
could have dreamed. The way in which Europeans in all 
countries have accepted the hardship of military service, 
food shortage, and a host of other sacrifices, has falsified 
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all the gloomy prophecies about the self-interestedness of 
human beings. There has, as everybody knows, been 
plenty of grumbling, of shirking, of the pursuit of ease and 
safety. Men are but human. But how magnificently the 
average man has stood the test when it came! The loyalty 
of the average man is the outstanding feature of the present 
war. He has endured suffering, disaster and death itself 
as though he were a saint instead of only an ordinary human 
being. And he has had ultimately nothing but his loyalty 
to pull him through. England could not have raised and 
kept together her army by terror. Her army and the 
armies of the Dominions are the creation of voluntary 
loyalty. The average man may not be able to put his 
loyalty into words—even to the point of saying “‘ Schweine ” 
to his prisoners. But he has certainly put it into deeds. A 
hater of humbug, he prefers even girls who are foolish on 
account of their sex to ladies who are foolish on account 
of their country. He knows that the former probably 
meant no harm, while the latter certainly did. He is loyal 
enough to the ideal of his country to realise that its good 
name is also of some account, and that this is more perilously 
compromised by a silly woman’s foul tongue than by silly 
girls’ gifts of cigarettes. 


BUMBLE-BEES 


OT for many years have there been in the north of 
Scotland such large numbers of humble-bees. Was 
there less mortality than usual among the wintering 

queens, who are always the sole survivors of the previous 
summer’s Bombus population ? Or were the nutritive con- 
ditions, the supplies of nectar and pollen, unusually luxu- 
rious last year, so that there were more young queens at the 
end of the season? Were enemies like field-mice and shrews 
unusually restricted last year? Or, to go back to Darwin’s 
story, were the cats, being rationed, more than usually keen 
on hunting, so that there were fewer field-mice, and therefore 
more humble-bees? It is easier to ask such questions than 
to answer them ; the fact is that we never before saw such a 
bustle of bumble-bees, and of at least four different species. 

There is something very attractive about these humble or 
bumble bees. Their furry coats and pleasant colours suggest 
comfort; their flight is masterly; their industry is a 
sublime infatuation ; the hum of their intensely rapid wing- 
strokes (as distinguished from the excited buzz when expired 
air vibrates a taut membrane at each of the four breathing- 
holes beneath the wings) is pleasant to our ears; and they 
show a restraint in stinging which we wish hive-bees would 
imitate. But even more attractive is the dramatic interest 
of their year’s life, of which a remarkably fine account is 
given in Mr. F. W. L. Sladen’s Humble-Bee (Macmillan, 1912), 
certainly one of the best of recent natural history books. 
What in a few words is the life-story which has been worked 
out by Sladen and others ? 

Towards the end of summer a virgin queen is attracted by 
the flower-like fragrance of a drone and is fertilised. Imme- 
diately thereafter she seeks for a dry bed in the ground or 
among moss and thick herbage, preferring a northern aspect 
where the sun will not waken her too early in the spring. Her 
torpor lasts for about nine months, and her awakening— 
when she makes for the willow catkins and other early 
flowers—is subject to relapses if the weather be chilly. Once 
fully awake and well-refreshed, the queen seeks for a suitable 
nesting-place, such as the deserted burrow of a vole, and this 
she makes comfortable with fragments of grass, moss, and 
other soft material, fashioned into a hollow ball. We heard 
of one the other day that had nested in the spare-room bed- 
quilt. For a few times of coming and going, the queen 
educates herself carefully as regards the lie of the land, so 
that there may be afterwards no mistake in making a bee- 
line for the nest. In the centre of the dry material a snug 


cavity is made, about the size of a large marble, and in the 
middle of the floor of this a lump of honey-moistened pollen 
is deposited and topped with a circular wall of wax. In this 
cell—about the size of a pea—the queen then lays her first 
batch of (6—12) eggs, sealing them up with a waxen lid. She 
broods over them all the night and most of the day, and she 
reduces the number of food-collecting interruptions by 
making near the entrance to the nest-chamber a delicate 
waxen honey-pot, about the size of a black currant, in which 
there is a continually replenished store. All this detailed 
carefulness has a prospective as well as a present significance 
—it makes for success in rearing offspring, and on this 
success, as Darwin emphasised, the survival of a race may in 
great part depend, especially when the number of offspring 
is not very large. 

In four days the eggs hatch into whitish grubs, which 
devour their bed of pollen paste, and are also fed, first col- 
lectively and afterwards individually, with liquid food which 
the mother injects at intervals. Each feeding time means 
cutting a hole in the waxen lid of the cell and closing it up 
again. On the eleventh day after egg-laying the larve are 
full-grown, and form tough papery cocoons, clustered to- 
gether so as to leave a median groove in which the queen lies 
outstretched, trying to keep them warm. Out of each 
cocoon, about three weeks after egg-laying, there emerges a 
fully-formed, silvery-grey bee. ‘‘ Her legs are weak and 
unsteady,” Mr. Sladen writes, ‘‘ and almost the first thing she 
does is to totter to the honey-pot, where she slowly unfoids 
her proboscis and takes a sip of the life-supporting drink. 
Then, refreshed and strengthened, she returns to the brood 
and nestles under the warm body of her parent.” In a 
couple of days she has her mother’s fine colouring, and differs 
only in size and in being a ‘“‘ worker ”—a female that usually 
remains sterile. The queen proceeds to lay more eggs, which 
are deposited in cells attached to the sides of the cocoons of 
her first brood ; and as her children increase in number and 
are able to bring in plenty of food, she settles down entirely to 
indoor maternal duties. The workers fill up empty cocoons 
with honey and may make special honey-pots as well; 
pollen is also stored, by some species in vacated cocoons, by 
others in special waxen pockets. Here we have a far-off 
hint of the storing instinct of hive-bees. As the comb grows 
bigger the nest material is pushed out to make room for it, 
and a waxen canopy or ceiling is often made. The popula- 
tion of workers increases, and through their short life of a 
month they are busy the livelong day, the younger ones as 
nurses, the older ones as foragers. All night too they are 
more or less active, building.and tidying up, feeding and 
brooding over the young, or ventilating the nest by con- 
tinual fanning with their wings. As the weeks go past, the 
queen begins to lay eggs which develop into drones or males 
and into queens or mothers. Unfertilised eggs develop into 
drones ; late-laid fertilised eggs develop into queens, but it 
is likely that the food given to the queen-producing larva 
requires to be somewhat different from that given to the 
worker-producing larva, which also develops from a fer- 
tilised egg. Mr. Sladen observed in the nest of the Stone 
Humble-Bee that the workers make for a time persistent 
attempts to destroy the cells in which the queen has laid eggs 
destined to beeome drones or queens. But she eventually 
has her way. When the young drones are able to fly they 
leave the nest and do not return. They prowl about for 
three or four weeks, seeking mates, and making favourite 
“‘ pausing-corners ” fragrant. As the queen ages she 
becomes bald and tired; she ceases to lay so many eggs; 
and then it often happens that “laying workers ’’ appear— 
the virgin mothers of drone offspring. These drones, like 
other drones, have obviously mothers but no fathers. A 
populous nest of the Stone Humble-Bee (Bombus lapidarius), 
the Large Earth Humble-Bee (B. terrestris), or the Small 
Earth Humble-Bee (B. lucorum) may have 200—300 workers 
and about fifty young queens; while perhaps a hundred 
drones have taken wing. But the numbers vary greatly 
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with the degree of prosperity. Sooner or later, however, all 
comes to an end; the stores are exhausted and cannot be 
replenished ; the short-lived, over-industrious workers die 
off; and the queen, though she may rally for a while and 
renew her youth after she ceases to be so prodigiously 
maternal, succumbs to brain-fatigue and falls into a final 
sleep. Only the young queens, hidden in their winter- 
quarters, are left to continue the race, and if everything 
goes well they may live to be a year old. 
There are not many animals that will say “bo” to a 
queen bumble-bee, but workers may be found spiked on 
thorns in the red-backed shrike’s hedgerow larder, and the 
great tits share with Bottom, in the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, a liking for the red-hipped bee’s honey-bag. But the 
vulnerable spot in the humble-bee’s scheme of life is the nest, 
well-concealed as that may be. When the queen is from 
home, a field-mouse or a shrew may effect a burglary, and 
devour the early brood. An invasion of ants may put an 
end to everything; the caterpillars of the wax-moth can 
destroy a large comb and its contents in a few days; and 
there are many other unwelcome intruders. Of great in- 
terest is the handsome fly, Volucella bombylans, which is a 
“double ’’ of the worker humble-bee, and buzzes like it, 
and frequents the same flowers. The females lay their eggs 
in humble-bees’ nests, and Mr. Sladen notes the interesting 
point that if they are stung to death as intruders “‘ they are 
always able to finish laying their eggs ”—a very, effective 
Parthian shot. The larve live in the debris under the comb 
and seem to be scavengers rather than parasites. It is a 
queer world anyhow, with all these entanglements in the 
web of life. But the deadliest enemy of all is one of the 
Bumble-bee’s own zoological household (i.e. Bombus), 
namely the Usurper Bee, whose technical name of Whisperer 
(Psythirus) is suggestive of its soft hum and its underhand 
ways. This is one of the most remarkable facts about 
Bumble-bees (Bombus) that some species have “ Whis- 
perer ” doubles so like them that only an expert can tell the 
difference. One kind of Whisperer frequents the nests of 
the Stone Humble-bee, another is associated with the 
Large Earth Humble-Bees. They occur as males and females, 
but there are no workers. The females have no pollen-col- 
lecting organs, their skin is thick and hard, their sting is 
stouter and more curved than in Bombus, they are slow and 
awkward in getting food for themselves, they sneak into the 
nests of the industrious Bumbles, they sting the queen to 
death, and get the workers to work for them and rear their 
offspring. They seem to represent a somewhat disreputable 
expression of the tendency seen also in ants to evolve a 
parasitic gentry or leisured class. Mr. Sladen notices that 
the Usurper female ingratiates herself with the proletariat of 
workers, while the rightful queen becomes strangely de- 
spondent. The unequal struggle between rightful queen and 
usurper seems to be evaded until the intruder is about to 
lay. The Bombus queen cannot stand that, and she does not 
usually survive to witness it, for the issue of the combat is, 
according to Mr. Sladen, a foregone conclusion. Others have 
reported a rather ignominious peace by understanding, and 
a somewhat drab ménage in which there is a servile state 
ministering to invaders, and a servile government too. It 
is very interesting to find strong evidence that the Whis- 
perer has evolved as an offshoot from the Bumble-Bee race 
in relatively recent times. Perhaps we should mention that 
the males of the Whisperers keep outside this strange tangle, 
and play about amorously and drowsily in the flowery 
meadows. J. ArtourR THOMSON. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE Premier has ridden to renewed popularity 
on the whippet Tanks—which are the great success 


_- of the moment. General Headquarters reports 
insist daily on the feats of cavalry, and inspired semi-official 
reports put cavalry before Tanks. Australian journalism 
at the Front is content to say laconically that the infantry 





opened out to let the cavalry pass forward—and says no 
more about cavalry. In view of their recent triumphs 
I think the cavalry generals who run our share of the war 
are well entitled to talk about cavalry if to do so pleases 
them, since the Tanks are not thereby harmed. For some 
years now the Tanks have had a hard time. Their pre-natal 
period was terrible, and as infants they did not get fair 
treatment. Yet they have survived and hold the field by 
reason of their intrinsic qualities, and the great advance 
in which they have played so large a part has put the 
Government on a pinnacle. Of course the same thing 
would happen in any country. For it is an eternal principle 
that the public will judge the statesmanship of its statesmen 
by the generalship of its generals—and by little else. I 
know nothing; I hear nothing that is articulate; but 
for the ears of people in my profession even the rustle of dry 
leaves in the wind may have significance, and the rustling 
leaves seem now to murmur to me that I ought not to be too 
sure of a General Election in October. Circumstances alter 
cases. Let me add that if the military news had been different 
the recently issued and very damaging Report on War Office 
Administration might well have caused a revolution in the 
said War Office, in which great names would have gone down. 
* * * 

The House of Commons, after several spasms of self- 
assertion, had slunk -back into its little corner before it 
dispersed for the Vacation. Nobody not Irish has been 
able to put up any sort of a fight against the Coalition. 
Nobody has shone. You can judge an Opposition politician 
by his interruptions, and the intellectual level of the 
interruptionists has fallen lower and lower. Mr. Pringle 
perhaps has not passed into decadence, but Mr. Hogge 
certainly has. It is to be said of the chief members of 
the Liberal hierarchy that with all their frigidity, with all 
their deafness and blindness to the realities of popular 
feeling, with all their determination to ignore the fact 
that Mr. Gladstone is in heaven, they do not make them- 
selves ridiculous by the fatuity of their interruptions. 
Personally, I would put my money on Henry Bentinck, 
Mark Sykes, and Godfrey Collins, for they all have that 
very rare thing—intellectual honesty in debate. But I 
do not perceive in these three the nucleus of a Party. The 
rest of the sharpshooters are mainly unscrupulous casuists 
whose opinions happened to be more or less on the pro- 
gressive side. Meanwhile the “ Old Liberal” still exists. 
He has written from Hollinwood to the Manchester Guardian 
to the effect that he is ‘“ concerned to know the position 
of the Liberal Party.” He is of opinion that “ there is 
surely need of a call to arms and for some definite statement 
of party aims from those whose duty it is to lead.” And 
here was I imagining that the last old Liberal had joined 
Mr. Gladstone about two years ago! A pathetic figure, 
this survivor ! 

* * * 

The change in the value of the meat coupon has had a 
disastrous effect upon the private lives of those who eat 
mainly in restaurants and clubs; for—at any rate in the 
more dignified and righteous palaces—it has practically 
abolished the half-coupon. The committees of some clubs 
protect themselves against the wrath of their members by 
exhibiting a copy of the Food Regulation which compels 
them (in theory) to yield up to the Control one coupon for 
every five ounces of uncooked meat. Useless to tell the 
patron of restaurants that he can now employ all his coupons 
for meat ; he could always do so! And almost useless to tell 
the clubman that he can now have ham adlib. He is already 
sick to death of pig. He has pig for breakfast and then for 
lunch, and often eke for dinner when coupons run short or 
his wife has confiscated the week’s supply. Happily the 
coupon is not always insisted upon in certain restaurants— 
restaurants which I will not name. There are restaurants, 
and good ones, in which, after a mock search for your ration- 
book, you can moan to the head waiter that you have for- 
gotten it, and the head waiter, after pulling a pained, sym- 
pathetic face, will say, with a noble gesture: ‘' I suppose I 
must give you one of my coupons.” And he P uces a 
coupon from a receptacle similar to that in which he keeps 
his inexhaustible supply of saccharine. And there are 
restaurants in which any fragment of a coupon, or anything 

that looks like a coupon, will serve for any quantity of meat 
for any number of persons. 
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The fact is, the Food Control cannot control the coupon 
system. Inorder to do so effectively it would be necessary to 
bring back the entire Army from the Front to act as checkers. 
I am told that coupons are weighed in mass by the Control, 
a method which simply invites various ingenuities of evasion. 
And frequently the Control does not even weigh ; it ignores, 
or in the provinces. As one of a party of six the 
other day, I sat down in a hotel to an admirable and entire 
leg of mutton. The obscene word “coupon” was not 
breathed in that very correct hotel, which had doubtless 
never heard of the Food Control nor guessed that frightful 
tyrants exist in Palace Chambers. 


* 4 a 


_In the luxurious and political portions of Paris meat 
difficulties are over, but not sugar difficulties. The French, 
however, being an ingenious and resourceful race, can create 
sugar out of nothing. If in a fashionable restaurant you 
want sugar and have none, you call the waiter and you say : 
“Waiter, my cloak-room number is so-and-so. I must 
have left my sugar-packet there. Please go and get it for 
me.” And he goes and gets it for you. This is Gallic. We 
could never imitate it successfully. We have not the re- 
quisite refined sense of style. On the other hand, French 
children are very British. When Big Bertha has fired, the 
street urchins playing together give a loud cheer. It is 
certain that London kids would do the same. 


x *~ x 


There is a strange leniency about our magistrature, 
especially when glaring cases of pro-Germanism come 
before them. Two women of the mature ages of twenty and 
twenty-two respectively were guilty of repeatedly asking 
that tea should be given to two German prisoners in the 
vicinity of Farnborough. They also wrote to a German 
prisoner and enclosed to him a packet of cigarettes. Will it 
be believed that these unpatriotic females were fined only 
three guineas each? The magistrate admitted that the case 
was “most serious,” and yet he was “loth” to send the 
women to prison. One’s blood boils when one thinks of 
the opportunities afforded by tea and packets of cigarettes 
for Hun plots, and of the misguided sentimentalism of the 
magistrate in relation to so dangerous a case. Will this 
Government never do anything to root out the pro-Hunnish- 
ness which is still so frightfully rampant among us? Will it 
wobble for ever? What hidden hand is protecting these 
females? Do not imagine that the instance is isolated. 
There may be, there probably is, an extensive secret organi- 
sation functioning in our midst. Thus the other day a 
woman whose son fought for us at Jutland gave sixpence to 
a German prisoner who was passing through Cheltenham 
in charge of some horses. She was fined £7 10s.—three hun- 
dred times her offence. But why was she not sentenced to 
penal servitude for life ?. Unfortunately Parliament is ‘“‘ up,” 
and these grave matters cannot be adequately exposed to 
the light. But a time will come, and it may come sooner than 
some people expect ! SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


To the Editor of Tae New StTaTESMAN. 

Sir,—How yours, which I hold for the sanest body of opinion 
still at large in Britain, can concentrate your hopes of the peace 
upon the produce of this mare’s nest pesses my understanding. 
Let me ask you, or any one of your supporters, to <nswer these 
fundamental questions : 

1. Will it not be essential that the League—that any such 
league—must be supported by armaments ? 

2. Does history reveal any instance of a permanent peace (say, 
for a hundred years) secured by armaments ? 

3. Is Great Britain (by which I really mean—Are the Great 
British) prepared to disarm on the establishment of a League of 
Nations ? 

4, And if the British decline, is it likely that the Germans will 
consent ?—Yours, etc., 

Broad Chalke, Salisbury. 


August 10th. 


M. HEWLETT. 


SCHOOLBOYS ON THE LAND 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 

Sim,—I did not see the rejoinder of “ Sardonyx” last week 
on the subject of the agricultural work of the public schools 
because I was absent from home visiting five of the camps which 
he said did not exist. The Marlborough camps are in Somerset 
and Herefordshire : there are doubtless hundreds of others. 

As “ Sardonyx ” says that I must have known that these camps 
are compulsory in the sense that games are compulsory, I ask 
leave to say that they are not compulsory in this sense nor yet in 
any other. A strong appeal was made to the patriotism of the 
boys, to which they responded. If one may compare small things 
with great, a similar appeal was made at the beginning of the war 
to the patriotism of the nation, and Kitchener’s Army was formed. 
But to apply the adjective ‘* compulsory ”’ to either sacrifice seems 
@ misuse of language.—Yours, etc., 

Cyrit Norwoop. 

[This correspondence must close. Our contributor will, of 
course, accept the statement of the Master of Marlborough as to 
what happened at his own school. But it is evident that practice 
has varied. After the last exchange of letters we ourselves cate- 
chised the next schoolboy we met. The relevant portion of the 
conversation ran: ‘* Shall you be here all the holidays?” “ No, 
we have to do three weeks on the land.” ‘* You don’t mean that 
it is compulsory?” “Yes, it is compulsory.” ‘“ Didn’t you 
volunteer, weren’t you given the option?” ‘No, we were told we 
had to go.’ It is right to add that, having been compelled to play 
games, and forbidden to play lawn tennis in term-time lest it 
should spoil his cricket, he did not see anything odd in one more 
compulsion ; and that he was looking forward to the experience 
with pleasure.—Eb. N.S.] 


BRITISH MUSIC 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your critic writes much more reasonably in his reply to 
my protest than he did in the article that occasioned the protest. 
But he is still inaccurate. I am no such sitter-on-the-fence as he 
represents, and if he will only read my Introduction to British 
Music instead of writing about it he will see what my position 
really is. 

The facts about The Music Student incident are as follows. 
Mr. Geoffrey Shaw wrote an article condemning a book of national 
songs published under our own auspices. We printed the article, 
with a head-note welcoming such a frank expression of opinion, 
and stating that we gladly gave the author leave to express views 
that were not in every case ours. In the middle of the article of 
about three pages were embedded fifteen lines on the subject of 
‘“* false relations.” Your critic picked out these lines, attached 
our general head-note to them in particular, and stated that we 
had condemned Mr. Shaw for his views on “ false relations.” 

As a matter of fact, I personally agree entirely with Mr. Shaw 
on this subject and your critic’s quite unwarranted statement 
completely misrepresented my view.—Yours, etc., 

Authors’ Club. Percy A. SCHOLES. 


August 8th. 


CHARLES WATERTON, NATURALIST 


To the Editor of Toe NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—It is most refreshing, especially in this dull time, so far 
as the active carrying on of Waterton’s line of activities is con- 
cerned, to come across a new disciple of this naturalist Yorkshire 
squire. I have read Mr. H. J. Massingham’s article with great 
interest. Will you allow me to correct some errors he has fallen 
into and add a few personal notes? It is a mistake to suppose 
that, excepting the Wanderings in South America, none of 
Waterton’s works have been reissued. The Essays on Natural 
History originally appeared in three series, 1838—1857, and as 
the author continued his autobiography (begun in 1887) in the 
last series, Mr. Massingham would appear to have missed a con- 
siderable part of it. For my own part, I never so much as heard 
of Dr. Hobson, of Leeds. But in 1871 a new edition of the 
““issays” was issued by Frederick Warne and Co., and edited by 
Norman Moore, who dates his preface fram St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. This was put into my hands soon afterwards and fur- 
nished copious draughts to an Oxford youth who before his 
teens had been an open-air rural child to whom Dame Nature had 
daily ministered. But the thick book of 630 pages, that had been 
a never-ending delight, was lent and lost and only recently re- 
covered by the finding of another copy. I think Mr. Massingham 
will find this second medico, who was with Waterton at his death 
in 1865, a widely different editor and memoir-writer to him of 
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Leeds, besides being enabled to dip into a copious Appendix of 
Letters. But the writer of the article in Taz New STATESMAN 
has done a real injustice, doubtless unknowingly, to the real 
reintroducer of Waterton to the forgetful republic of letters. In 
1878, just before Christmas, a new edition of the famous Wan- 
derings in South America appeared, edited by the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, whose Common Objects of the Country had made the present 
writer a field naturalist of a sort more than a dozen years earlier. 
Wood loved both the Wanderings and its author, but saw that 
the book mentioned all kinds of animals, birds and trees, and 
headds: ‘“ I did not know what they were, nor was there anyone 
who could tell me,” for the author refused to provide an ex- 
planatory index. So Wood at the expense of great labour extend- 
ing over several years provided one himself, together with highly 
necessary explanations. The result is a book which should be in 
the hands of anyone who wants to appreciate in all its rare 
qualities the rich feast of good things prepared for those who will 
accept the invitation to “ come and sup.” I need not add my 
eager hope that Mr. Massingham’s appeal will meet with the 
response it richly deserves. When will people learn that the 
newest and the latest books are not always such as should put 
old friends on the top shelf? Am I wrong in thinking that Mr. 
H. J. Massingham is a young man? Well, Alfred Russel Wallace 
was a young man of twenty-five when he voyaged up the Rio 
Negro : both young men may have been guilty of indiscretions. 
Can the writer of your article have ever read My Life? Can he 
have ever studied The World of Life? Can he have ever looked 
inside that veteran’s The Revolt of Democracy? Surely had he 
done so he would have had a life-long reverence, if not love, for 
a man whom the writer of these few fragments regards more and 
more as his master and who surely, if ever a man did, served his 
generation and the next too as it is given few indeed to do.— 
Yours, etc, J. FrRomME WILKINSON. 
Barley Rectory, Herts. 


PAPERS FOR THE FORCES 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—May I, through your columns, make an appeal to your 
readers ? No doubt they are all familiar with the arrangements 
whereby magazines handed over the post-office counter are 
forwarded to our fighting men, but perhaps they have not realised 
what an excellent opportunity for propaganda is thus opened 
out. This opportunity has not been missed by the Northcliffe 
Press, with the result that the minds of many fighting men are 
being slowly but surely poisoned by the type of magazine and 
journal sent out. Your readers can help to defeat these attempts 
to hide the true state of affairs by sending out papers of the 
New StTaTEsMAN type. I can assure them that they will be 
welcomed by the men who are now heartily sick of the Northcliffe 
nonsense.—Yours, etc., Sus-Lievt. 

H.M.T.B. No. ——. 


Miscellany 


THE LIFE OF THE CHINESE” 


EARS ago, in rash and hasty youth, I discovered a 
paragraph in a book by Mr. Maurice Baring, which, 
like many observations by that wise writer before 

and since, caused me to reconsider a settled opinion. It 
occurred in his account of the Russo-Japanese War and 
ran as follows : 

People say airily, ‘‘ The Chinese are so backward, poor things” ; 
my advice to such people is to go and see. They will find that the 
Chinese arrived at a certain level of civilisation centuries ago, and 
remained there because they saw nothing in the progress of other 
countries which tempted them to imitate it. They anticipated our 
so-called civilisation and deliberately discarded it, since they did 
not consider that it would tend to greater happiness in the long run. 


But Europe will have nothing of a people so egotistical that 
they sum up the alien question in the one phrase, “‘ foreign 
devils,” without the help of a Government Committee or 
even a meeting in the Albert Hall; and it seems that China 
is now taking Europe’s view. ‘‘ When one hears a specimen 
of Republican Young China,” says Mr. Grantham bitterly, 





‘ Translated by Arthur Waley. Constable. 
Pencil Speakings from Peking. By A. E. Grantham. 
10s. 6d. net. 


. * 170 Chinese Poems. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Allen and Unwin. 





‘* in creaky yellow boots, ill-fitting tweeds, and an intolerable 
cap impudently whistling and cracking a dirty riding-crop 
in the Temple of K’ung-fu-tsze, the very hall where Em- 
perors used to worship Wisdom in the purity of early dawn, 
one begins to fear that the death-knell has rung even to 
Chinese vitality.” Yet a civilisation existed in China of 
which until recent years the West had hardly any conception ; 
and these two books give between them a beautiful picture of it. 

On the other hand, lest in revulsion from the superficial 
view it should be imagined that by following Mr. Baring’s 
prescription the Chinese achieved the Golden Age, it should 
be stated that China is not, and never was, an earthly 
paradise. Were proof of this needed, it might be found 
in the story of Shih Huang Ti, who sent an expedition of 
youths and maidens, under the command of a wizard, to 
find the Islands of the Blessed in the Eastern Sea, where 
grew a herb “‘ partaking of which one obtained immunity 
from death.”” The composition of the crew and the qualifica- 
tions of its captain have a fantastic grace which is peculiarly 
Chinese ; but the end of the adventure was merely human. 
The winds were unfavourable ; and Shih Huang Ti had to 
make the best of mortality and of China. He was then 
engaged in the diverse enterprises of building the Great Wall 
and suppressing learning. The Great Wall survived him ; 
and-so did learning, though he ordered all books to be burnt, 
and buried alive four hundred scholars who resisted his 
decree. He wished to prevent the learned from citing the 
ancient classics and thus making men discontented with 
their own times; and his external and internal policies 
alike suggest that the ideal life did not exist in China to his 
own or his subjects’ satisfaction. Mr. Waley, too, warns 
us against supposing that the culture represented by the 
great poet Po Chii-i was universal in China; and indeed 
Po’s own life provides an example of how, among the 
Chinese as elsewhere, the most amiable of a nation’s charac- 
teristics can be used by the wicked for their own purposes. 
For when Po fell into official disfavour, his enemies charged 
him with an infringement of the laws of Filial Piety, and 
based their charge on the fact that, though his mother had 
been killed by falling into a well while looking at flowers, 
he had written poems entitled In Praise of Flowers and 
The New Well. 

When these darker patches are established, it is per- 
missible to contemplate with melting heart the picture 
conjured up by Mr. Grantham’s rhapsody on Chinese history 
and by Mr. Waley’s extracts from the Chinese poets. Mr. 
Grantham has written a most charming and unusual book. 
I should judge that he has never written a book before and 
that this one came to him out of a full heart. He certainly 
has not learnt to write, so far as the disposition of sentences 
and paragraphs goes; but he certainly has a natural gift for 
writing, in that, by his own absorption in his subject, he can 
make the reader see with him the vivid and variously coloured 
scenes that he describes. He has not attempted a history of 
China. He merely comments on history, pausing on the 
most characteristic, poetic and picturesque incidents. 
And I feel fairly confident that, while his book will not 
become widely popular, it will always find a small but 
substantial company of admirers by whom its life will be 
indefinitely prolonged. It would be a good thing, perhaps, 
if he could turn his pictorial gift and his Chinese enthusiasms 
into the channel of the historical romance ; for some of his 
slight sketches in this kind are admirable. He describes the 
Court of Kublai Khan, where Marco Polo was favoured, 
and the end of the Sung Dynasty, when all hope of victory 
against the Tartars was lost, and the devoted General, Lu 
Hsin Fu, persuaded the little Emperor, the seven-year-old 
Ti Ping, to leap with him into the sea, and the flight of the 
Empress Dowager and Kuang-Hsi, the last Manchu emperor, 
from Peking. All these are done with extraordinary life 
and spirit and colour. But apart from the high moments 
of heroism and tragedy and the darker moments of misrule, 
civil war, massacre and ruin, the general picture presented 
is that of a civilisation marvellously poised in the keen yet 
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temperate enjoyment of all the arts and delights of peace. 
Mr. Waley’s beautiful translations, many of which are 
familiar to readers of these pages, confirm the picture 
in every particular. ‘‘ The tribe of hardy tamers of the 
wilderness,” says Mr. Grantham, ‘“‘ safely evolved into a 
race of scholars, poets, artists, drawing support and encour- 
agement from a solid multitude of peasants, merchants, 
artisans.” And Mr. Waley exhibits a Civil Service by the 
side of which our own, even when that celebrated ‘‘ nest of 
singing birds ” animated the Board of Trade, appears bar- 
baric and inarticulate. 

For the Civil Service of China was not merely a refuge 
for poets desirous of earning a living, but really the institu- 
tion in which the national genius came to finest flower. 
Mr. Waley remarks that ‘‘for thousands of years the 
Chinese maintained a level of rationality and tolerance 
that the West might well envy,” and Mr. Grantham tells 
us that ‘‘ Chinese officials, glancing through the pages of 
their Classics,” would find such precepts as these : 

If outlying communities resist your authority, cultivate the arts 
of refinement and goodness in order to attract them, and when you 
have attracted them, make them happy and contented. 

In private life show self-respect ; in the management of affairs, 
thoroughness and grasp ; in your dealings with others, honesty and 
conscientiousness.. Never abandon these principles even among 


savages. 
Government is good when it makes happy those who live under it 
and attracts those who live far away. 


The whole machine of administration was animated by the 
philosophy of Confucius, which itself expresses the best 
spirit of China, a sort of sublimated materialism, common- 
sense raised to the poetic plane. And Confucius taught 
uprightness, generosity, the love of nobility and the pursuit 
of harmless pleasures ; but he ‘‘ would not allow attention 
to be concentrated on prodigies and supernatural beings,” 
for he thought superstition the worst enemy of piety and 
happiness. Even the mysticism of Lao-tsze is moderate, aim- 
ing rather at the shunning of pain than the achievement of 
ecstasy. 

You had better go where Fate leads—{says Tao Ch’ien). 

Drift on the Stream of Infinite Flux, 

Without joy, without fear : 


When you myst go—then go, 
And make as little fuss as you can. 


In a race which pitches its ideal of public life so much 
above the level of prose, it is perhaps only natural that 
poetry should be practised a little on the hither side of 
frenzy. As it appears in Mr. Waley’s translations it is a 
poetry of quiet pleasures and quiet feelings, the flower 
of a placid and equable life led by men of keen sensibilities 
but regulated emotions. The Chinese poet has no ungovern- 
able passions. Rejoicing or regretful, he speaks always in a 
low tone. This is equally the case in the earliest and the 
latest pieces in Mr. Waley’s book. Here is a traditional 
funeral song, ‘‘sung at the burial of kings and princes”: 


How swiftly it dries, 

The dew on the garlic-leaf, 

The dew that dries so fast 
To-morrow will fall again. 

But he whom we carry to the grave 
Will never more return. 


And here is a song written by Wu-ti, an emperor of the 
first century before Christ, when an official journey carried 
him away from his mistress : 


Autumn wind rises: white clouds fly. 

Grass and trees wither: geese go south. 

Orchids all in bloom : chrysanthemums smell sweet. 

I think of my lovely lady : I never can forget. 
Floating-pagoda boat crosses Fén River. 

Across the mid-stream white waves rise, 

Flute and drum keep time to sound of the rowers’ song ; 
Amid revel and feasting, sad thoughts come ; 

Youth’s years how few! Age how sure ! 


It is a poetry which does not attempt to elucidate the 
mysteries of the human heart. It is enough, even for 


Tao; Ch’ien, the mystical recluse, if ‘he suggests their exist- 
ence and reinforces their natural appeal to his listener : 
I built my hut in a zone of human habitation, 
Yet near me there sounds no noise of horse or coach. 
Would you know how that is possible ? 
A heart that is distant creates a wilderness round it. 
I pluck chrysanthemums under the eastern hedge, 
Then gaze long at the distant summer hills. 
The mountain air is fresh at the dusk of day : 
The flying birds two by two return. 
In these things there lies a deep meaning ; 
Yet when we would express it, words suddenly fail us. 
The mood, the occasion, the poet, the century, are different, 
but hardly the tone of the voice, when Po Chi-i celebrates Going 
to the Mountains with a Little Dancing Girl Aged Fifteen : 


Two top-knots not yet plaited into one. 

Of thirty years—just beyond half. 

You who are really a lady of silks and satins 

Are now become my hill and stream companion! 

At the spring fountains together we splash and play : 

On the lovely trees together we climb and sport. 

Her cheeks grow rosy, as she quickens her sleeve-dancing : 
Her brows grow sad as she slows her song’s tune. 

Don’t go singing the Song of the Willow Branches. 

When there’s no one here with a heart for you to break. 


It is the tone which does not change, whatever the mood or 
the occasion ; and it is the tone which betrays the attitude 
of these writers towards life and poetry. Mr. Waley sug- 
gests that ‘“‘to most Europeans the momentary flash of 
Athenian questioning will seem worth more than all the 
centuries of Chinese assent”; but there is really no need 
for comparison or preference between the two. There is 
room in the soul of man for both; and there can be no 
doubt that the Chinese and their poets offer us something 
which we lack and which we need. We have neglected the 
value of their civilisation and have thrust our example on 
them so ruthlessly that at last they have begun to follow 
it and to abandon their own traditions ; but there are traces 
enough of it in their art and literature and history for them 
and for us to learn something of it. EDWARD SHANKS. 


CONCERT-PARTY 


(Ecyprian Base Camp.) 


HEY are gathering round .. . 
Out of the twilight; over the grey-blue sand, 
Shoals of low-jargoning men drift inward to the 
sound,— 
The jangle and throb of a piano. . . tum-ti-tum.. . 
Drawn by a lamp, they come 
Out of the glimmering lines of their tents, over the 
shuffling sand. 


O sing us the songs, the songs of our own land, 
You warbling ladies in white. 
Dimness conceals the hunger in our faces, 
This wall of faces risen out of the night, 
These eyes that keep their memories of the places 
So long beyond their sight. 


Jaded and gay, the ladies sing ; and the chap in brown 

Tilts his grey hat; jaunty and lean and pale, 

He rattles the keys . . some actor-bloke from 

town .. . 

“* God send you home”’ ; and then “A long, long trail” ; 

“TI hear you calling me”; and “ Divieland”. . . 

Sing slowly . . . now the chorus . . . one by one, 

We hear them, drink them; till the concert’s done. 
Silent, I watch the shadowy mass of soldiers stand. 
Silent, they drift away, over the glimmering sand. 

SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 

Kantara, April, 1918. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 
RENE DELCOURT, interpreter officer of the first 
M class, and regional interpreter of the eleventh 
© Region, has published with the Paris firm of 
de Boccard a book called Expressions of German and Austrian 
Slang. He thinks it will be useful to his comrades and he 
dedicates it to General Pétain, but the thoroughness of the 
work betokens an interest in it for its own sake. He is 
ebviously a man of erudition, a man with whom exact 
learning is a passion. He has collected a large mass of 
soldier-slang from prisoners and from wartime newspapers 
and books. Some of it is a little crude, but he quotes from 
a seventeenth-century German author “ Ich schreibe nicht 
vor Klosternonnen.” 


* + ~ 


M. Delcourt records each expression twice: once in an 
alphabetical list and once under its category. His classes 
are (1) Trench Slang, (2) Pre-War Barrack Slang, (8) Student 
Slang, (4) Popular Expressions of Berlin and Alsace, (5) 
Expressions from Prisoners of War Depots. Each section 
is subdivided. We begin, for instance, with surnames for 
various branches of the service. The chasseur is “ der 
Quak-Quak ”’; telephonists are ‘‘ Bruder von der Quassel- 
strippe”’ (chatter-line); automobilists are “‘ Stinksicke ” 
and “ Benzinhusaren.” Engineers are called, amongst other 
things, “‘ Stinktiere,”’ ‘‘ Stachelschweine,” and ‘“‘ Erdmann- 
chen”; the gunners are “ die Bummsképfe.” There is a 
special name for Landsturmers with many children: 
“ Armeelieferanten ” (army-contractors), and for men in the 
clothing office there is the cumbersome title of ‘ Nahma- 
schinen gewehrabteilung.” Amongst equipment slang is 
“der Maulkorb ” (jaw-basket) for the gas-mask and “ die 
Gewittertulpe ” (storm-tulip) for the steel helmet ; and the 
numerous nicknames for superior officers include ‘ der 
Kommissjesus” for chaplain and “Lieber Gott” for 
lieutenant. The Iron Cross is ‘‘ das Vereinabzeichen.” 


* * * 


The Zeppelin is known as “ England’s Schrecken ” 
(England’s Terror). Entente airmen are “ die Habichte ” 
(the hawks), and an airman who comes regularly over the 
German lines is ‘‘ der Stammgast ” and ‘“ der Abonnent ” 
(the regular subscriber). The names for bombs include 
“Kier” and “ Ostereier”’ (Easter Eggs). The flying people 
seem to have names for everything. They call foggy 
weather “ Flaschenwetter ’’—i.e., bottle-weather, weather in 
which, for lack of other occupation, one has to sit down 
with a bottle. Mobile anti-aircraft sections are called 
“ Ballonabwehrkanonenziige,” a word the regular employ- 
ment of which might seriously delay operations. All the 
guns have names. The 155 and 210 are termed Max and 
Moritz, which will be remembered as the names of two 
celebrated performing apes. Where our men use words 
like “ crump ” and “ Jack Johnson,” the Germans speak of 
Fy schwarze Biester,” “ schwarze Siue”’ and “‘ Marmelade- 
neimer.’’ For shrapnel the Germans use “ Tsching-bum ” ; 
and they have onomatopoetic words in great plenty for 
every sort of missile, starting, in flight, and landing. Our 
own modern “ whizz-bang” and older “ pom-pom” are 
put in the shade by ‘“‘ Ratsche-bum,” ‘‘ Huhle-huhle,” and 
others, Our “ Archie” is known as a “ Wau-Wau”’; and 
“die Bulldogge,” surprisingly, is nothing English, but an 
Italian gun in Southern Tyrol. The many names for a 
machine gun include “ alte Weibergosche ” (gossiping hag), 

Totenorgel ” (death-organ), “‘ Mahmaschine” (mowing- 
machine), “ Fleischhackmaschine,” and “ Kaffeemiihle ” 
(coffee-mill), a list which illustrates both German romanti- 


cism and German realism. A dug-out is “ Heldenkeller ” 
—hero-cellar. To die is “ Krepieren.”’ 


* * * 


The veterinary surgeon is ‘der Pferdeschlichter,” 
and a man who reports himself sick has the extremely 
epigrammatic title of “der Aspirinaspirant.” The leader 
of sanitary dogs is ‘‘ der Wauwauleutnant”’; ‘ donner un 
lavement”” in French is in German “ torpedieren,” and 
anzsthetics are spoken of as ‘‘ Stinkangriff’’ and ‘‘ Gasbomb- 
enangriff.”” Vermin have a little section to themselves. 
The louse has the following names : 

die Biene, die russiche Biene; der 

Marschierlangsam ; der Koste ginger ; 

der Schnelliufer; die Hausleuter; der Mitesser ; 

Reichskifer; der Franzose; der russiche Kriegsfreiwillige ; 

kleine Russe ; die Nikoliuse. 


The last—Nicholice—presumably refers to the late Tsar. 


Fremderwerkehr; der 
der Nachtenbummler ; 
der deutsch- 
der 


* x + 


The Boche has slang names for every sort of troops 
opposed to him. The English soldier is “Tommy” and 
“the footballindian,” which is pretty clumsy. The Russian 
is known as Ivan and “the running association”; the 
French are, amongst other things, the Ohlalas (derived from 
the cries of their wounded), the Wulewuhs and the Parlewuhs, 
which last is a traditional English name for them. The 
German soldier’s descriptions of his food draw freely 
on words like “ shrapnel ” and “ granite’ ; he calls a potato 
a “‘ field-grey.” (In several of these phrases about food the 
word “naplii” appears, which is the German version of 
“napoo,” both English and Germans having collared the 
same French term.) A cigar is a “ gas bomb,” and cigarettes 
are ‘‘ Spreitzen ” and “ Stabchen.” 


* * * 


For our own “ armchair strategist’ the Germans have 
“ beer-table strategist’; they would. Their soldiers have 
transformed some French place-names. As ours speak of 
Wipers and Plugstreet so theirs speak of Genua (Quesnoy), 
Neuschrapnell (Neufchatel), and Biarenschiss (Pérenchis). 
The chalky positions on the Western Front are called 
‘‘ white-works.”” The cavalry call the infantry “ Hurrah- 
kanaille,”’ another name for the infantry being “ Kilometer- 
schwein.” The infantry retort with “ Flying Dutchmen.” 
Companies of small men (the analogy is to our own 1914 
bantam battalions) are calleg@ ‘ Fummelkork”’; also 
“ Brotbeutelhupser.” Galicia is called Galilee on account 
of the number of Jews there. To shirk is “ sich aalen.” 
Naval officers are called—this is queer—‘‘ die Nelsons ”’ ; and, 
according to M. Delcourt, if a German soldier wants to say 
‘“‘ you won’t come it over me with your airs ”’ he says (or did 
in the barracks before the war) “du militérisches Kultur- 
schwein.” This phrase might have been concocted by an 
Englishman knowing no other German words than those, 
and sounds too good to be true. For the rest I observe 

that no other two syllables occur anything like so fre- 

quently as “stink” and “ schwein.” One might have 

thought that they would get monotonous, but they don’t 

seem to. And, after all, a foreigner listening to our own 

soldiers talking might well think that they worked one or 

two words pretty hard. 


* * * 


It is a very interesting book and I should think that it 
would be very useful to interpreters. Reading it, I wondered 
if any of the 200,000 grammarians in the German army had 
thought of compiling a similar book of English slang and 
current idiom. Should such a book exist, and should a 
spare copy be in the possession of any person (not being an 
alien enemy), in a neutral country who can legally (I don’t 
know the present rules) get it through to me, I should like to 
see it. 


SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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MR. BERESFORD 


God’s Counterpoint. By J. D. Beresrorp. Collins. 
6s. net. 


It is curious to notice how quickly the Victorian epoch 
is becoming historical. The earlier rebels—esthetes, 
decadents, symbolists, realists—were all too conscious of 
the power and proximity of that great Victorian ideal, 
respectability. They were furious with it as a man is 
furious with a member of his own family. And with the 
issue of Max Nordau’s Degeneration the quarrel between 
Victorianism and modernity became a quarrel between 
art and no-art. A great many foolish and false things were 
defended by the rebels, just as many fine and true things 
were attacked by the Victorians. Now it is different. 
Most of our modern rebels know nothing earlier than the 
first year of the Georgian movement—The Miracle was the 
first introduction to pantomime, Pavlova to dancing, 
John to painting, and Rupert Brooke to poetry. They are 
foolish through sheer inexperience, amusing through pure 
ignorance, and impudent with the rather boring innocence 
of the more dashing Kensington suburbs. At the same 
time there are a few of the younger men who have intelligence 
as well as wit, and knowledge as well as talent—and of 
these, among novelists, Mr. Beresford has always been 
conspicuous. His failures—and he has several to his 
name—are more to his credit than many other writers’ 
successes; for they display a genuine determination to 
grasp some external view of life, and to reduce his fellow- 
creatures. House-Mates was a great advance on some 
earlier work, and in God’s Counterpoint he has written a 
novel of real distinction, dignity and worth. 

It is true he is over-historical in his attitude. He chooses 
an abnormal man and recognises him as abnormal, but he 
yet at times seems to be willing to saddle Puritanism with 
Phillip’s hideous perversion, and once at least he appears 
to confuse that perversion with the genuine, active spirit of 
asceticism from which it is as far removed as it is from any 
other human virtue. 

Philip Manning is a man for whom the natural processes 
of life are unclean, “ beastly,” as he says; and for whom 
woman is a goddess, for centuries soiled by man’s ignoble 
and disquieting sensuality. Without being over-detailed or 
tiresome Mr. Beresford contrives to make Philip plausible 
and not, except at moments, altogether hateful. He is 
always more of a crank than a prig, more of a madman than 
a mere pervert. The courge of his ideal love, his horror at 
the rousing in himself of elements he believes to be hateful, 
his dark despair at his wife’s innocent amazement at his 
attitude, are all given with extraordinary carefulness, 
piquancy and firmness. The story becomes almost un- 
bearably painful when Philip and Evelyn finally recognise 
how startlingly different are their ideals—his nervous 
reticence, his false shame, and her incapacity even to know 
what he is thinking are shown pitilessly. Then comes the 
conversion. Mr. Beresford introduces a siren, Héléne, 
and Philip, unable any longer to repress himself, determined 
not to soil his wife, deliberately yields to Héléne and follows 
what he is sure is sin. He behaves like a cad, and im so 
behaving reduces himself to the common level of humanity ; 
and thus reduced he is suddenly conformed to the normal. 
He sees his own past as the unnatural horror it is, and he 
returns to Evelyn, bent on showing her that he has come 
through. 

We believe Mr. Beresford is psychologically right in his 
presentation of the change in Philip wrought by his affair 
with Héléne, but he has not quite succeeded in making this 
part of his story as imaginative and human as to the rest. 
It is convincing as a thesis, but not as a presentation of 
character. Héléne is a link in the argument—a poor role 
for a fascinating woman, and not altogether a plausible one. 
It may be objected, too, that Mr. Beresford is rather too 
hard-headed in his treatment of so emotional a subject. 
To us this is a great relief. The ecstatic, feverish excitement 


with which so many modern novelists approach the subject 
of sex is singularly uninviting. Mr. Beresford has sympathy 
and a certain quiet understanding which are far better 
than sloppy emotionalism. And the book is constructed in a 
taut, workmanlike way which gives it real solidity and 
character. 


POLITICAL EDUCATION 


Political Education at a Public School. By Victor GoLLancz 
and Davip SoMERVELL. Collins. 3s. 6d. net. 


An observer once, seeing two teams of professional 
footballers filing on to the field, reflected with a feeling 
of consolation that both sides could not win. A _ similar 
reflection rises in the mind of any observer who contemplates 
impartially the welter of educational reformers who now 
struggle furiously across the face of England. The 
same boy cannot give up all his time to modern languages, 
read the whole of the Iliad in a term, receive competent 
instruction in the principles of Wireless Telegraphy, and 
show up for correction every week a tragedy in blank verse. 
The practical educationalist must select among the theories 
offered him; and one has the comfort of knowing at least 
that he is not the sort of man to select rashly or hastily. 
But there is one considerable danger in the plethora of 
educational theories now forced upon public attention. 
The normal school time-table certainly cannot accommodate 
all of these schemes, each in its magnificent entirety. But 
it can unfortunately accommodate just so little of each as 
will allow the headmaster to inform his Governors that 
the subject is being taught, without, however, making 
room for a useful quantity of any one. Overcrowding 
of the time-table is the peril of the easy-going schoolmaster 
and the despair of the enthusiast; and it often requires 
more driving-force and more hard work to steer clear of a 
subject than to teach it. 

For this reason, any proposal for the inclusion of a new 
subject in the school curriculum should be received with 
great caution; and caution should be only the greater 
when the proposal has so attractive and interesting an 
appearance as that put forward by Mr. Gollancz and Mr. 
Somervell. It is true that their scheme includes provisions 
for finding time for teaching the subject they advocate. 
They demand the substitution of “ Politics” for Classics 
as the staple of education in Public Schools. 

The place of Classics in a reformed time-table [they say] affords 
no difficulty. As soon as a boy comes to a Public School any master 
of reasonable ability can tell whether he has, or is likely to develop, 
any aptitude for the subject. If he has, he should be placed in a 
classical ** set,” to divide his time between it and the ordinary 
form work ; if he has not, it is grotesque that he should be coerced 
into a meaningless and soul-destroying grind. Sets should be 
weeded out terminally, as it became apparent that particular boys 
were deriving no further benefit from this part of their work ; and 
at the top of the school there should be a small special classical 
form, corresponding to the present History special (which would then, 
in its re-modelled shape, become the regular Upper Sixth). But 
even these maturer specialists should devote many hours to the 
subjects studied by the ordinary rank and file. 


This is clearly a revolutionary programme, which is not 
likely to be put into operation for a considerable period. 
It is interesting to note, therefore, what was the precise 
result of the experiments the authors were permitted to 
make in the school in which they taught. It was found 
that their more ambitious scheme could not be accommodated 
in the ordinary time-table ; and they were therefore obliged, 
for full-dress political teaching, to fall back on a half- 
holiday evening and voluntary attendance. This of course 
decreased the scope of their experiment and must to a 
considerable extent have decreased its effectiveness, since 
they would be debarred from ordinary methods of control 
and of testing the results of the boys’ attention. Never- 
theless, an audience of about forty boys was obtained and 
lectures were delivered on Parliamentary Reform, the 
future of the Empire, Trade Unions, Modern Ireland, 
the Russian Revolution and other questions. In a short 
time the experiment conducted out of hours reacted on the 
normal curriculum, without, however, substituting the 
ideal of the authors for that which was already in possession. 
What actually happened was that to the ground already 
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THE MILITARY VALUE OF PELMANISM 





By Major-Gen. Sir F. MAURICE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 





The Duke of Wellington described the quality of courage 
particularly needed by a military leader in war as “ one 
o'clock in the morning courage.” I take it that by this he 
meant that the greatest test of leadership is the power to 
make cool, quick, and reasoned decisions at a time when 
vitality is at its lowest, and mental and physical strain 
greatest. The Duke might have said with equal justice that 
the particular kind of memory most needed in war is the 
“one o’clock in the morning memory.” It is a compara- 
tively easy matter to remember when life is running 
smoothly, when one is well fed, rested and undisturbed, but 
to remember even essentials when things are going wrong, 
when one is hungry, tired, and surrounded by noise and 
clamour, is quite another matter. This has always been 
recognised in the training of armies for war, and military 
authority has always insisted that it is not enough for a 
soldier to know how to perform any particular exercise or 
duty, but that he must know it so well as to be able to 
carry it out automatically when his mind has, owing to 
strain or disturbance, ceased to function normally. This 
is why drill plays such a large part in the training of the 
soldier for war. 


Now the Pelman system provides mind-drill based on 
scientific principles, and taught by experienced instructors. 
It claims to produce not only a good memory, but concen- 
tration, self-confidence, self-control, initiative, and observa- 
tion, and the thousands of letters received from soldiers 
who have taken the course, both before and during the 
war, show that it makes no empty claim. 


Now there are few qualities which are more essential 
for the soldier than these, and,in fact, all the official drill 
books in use before the war preached their importance, 
and indicated, though somewhat vaguely and uncertainly, 
the methods of producing them. In the renaissance of 
military training that followed the South African War the 
Army began to recognise that his eyes are among a 
soldier’s most important weapons, either of offence or 
defence, and training in observation became a regular part 
of the soldier’s instruction. Good as this was, if somewhat 
amateurish in its methods, it fell far short of the graduated 
and scientific system which is to be found in the Pelman 
courses. ‘These unquestionably do train the eye and mind 
together to recall automatically all that comes within the 
range of vision, and in these days it is quite unnecessary 
to insist on the importance of this faculty to the soldier of 
any rank. But the greatest value of the Pelman system 
from a military point of view appears to me to lie especially 
in its power to produce a one o’clock in the morning 
memory. I have known of the Pelman system for some 
seven years. I have served both before and during the 
war with many who have followed it, and it is this particular 
characteristic of its training which has struck me most. 
To any officer responsible for the lives and welfare of men, 
a memory which works instantly and automatically when 
roused suddenly from a short and all-insufficient nap, or 
when the brain is numbed by fatigue and want of sleep, 
is a priceless possession, and there are few gifts which lead 
more certainly to advancement in a military career. Of 
the thousand and one things that an officer in a responsible 
position must remember at such times, some one, and 
perhaps a vital one, may and probably will be forgotten, 
unless both mind and memory have been trained to cope 
with emergencies. 

Emergencies are not of everyday occurrence even in 
war, and it is difficult in the long strain of such a war 
as this to keep the mind fit to meet emergeneies when 
they come. The Briton, as a general rule, requires little 
persuasion to keep his body fit, and none at all to convince 
him of the necessity of having a fit body when he goes to 
war. Physical exercises and physical training of all kinds 
play a recognised part in the education of the recruit, in 








keeping the trained soldier up to the mark, and in restoring 
the convalescent. But as a nation, if we appreciate in a 
general way that it is of at least equal importance to keep 
our minds fit, we are far less certain of how to set about it 
than we are when it is a case of keeping our bodies hard. 
I can think of no better method than the Pelman course 
either for keeping the mind fit in times of leisure or slack- 
ness, or for restoring mental vigour to a soldier whose mind 
has become flabby from overstrain or physical weakness, 
and I can recommend no better investment than a Pelman 
course to the soldier on convalescent leave. 


The Pelman system was designed not for war but for 
peace, and its exercises were originally mainly adapted 
to the purposes of business and commercial training ; but 
even in that form, which is the form in which I knew it first, 
it was followed with great benefit by many soldiers. But 
since the war the number of officers and men who have 
become Pelmanists has increased so fast that special 
courses of Army exercises have now been arranged, and 
are still being developed. The Pelman system is not 
cram, or trick, but a scientific method of training which has 
proved its value to the soldier in war, and it would, I 
am certain, be of the greatest benefit if it were adapted 
to Army training generally. 


What “TRUTH” says: 


“ The first point which emerges in a survey of the present 
position of the Pelman Institute is . . . that recognition 
is being more and more accorded to its educational activi- 
ties by men and women interested in the improvement of 
the intellectual fibre of the nation and the thes xi increase 
in national efficiency. The judgment passed by Truth has 
been upheld by every judge who has examined the facts 
for himself, and, be it added, by a jury of unexampled 
magnitude which has come to the same conclusion through 
personal experience. 

“* Allusion has already been made to the amazing increase 
in the numbers of men and women who have taken or are 
taking the Pelman Course of instruction. The number of 
students on the Pelman roll to-day has passed the 250,000 
mark, and of those a very large proportion have enrolled 
within the past two years. From no one of these students 
has Truth heard a single word of discontent or a suggestion 
that any of the conclusions arrived at are misleading or 
fallacious, though those conclusions in a large proportion 
of recent enrolments were probably a determining factor.”’ 


OVER 250,000 MEN AND WOMEN 


The Pelman Course has already been followed by over 
250,000 men and women. Ii is directed through the post, 
and is easily followed by any man or woman of average 
education. It involves no hard study. You can practise 
Pelman principles everywhere—in the trenches, in the 
office, in the train, in spare minutes during the day. And 
yet in quite a short time it has The effect of developing the 
mind, just as physical exercise develops the muscles, of 
increasing your personal efficiency, and thus doubling your 
all-round capacity and income-earning power. 


” Mind and Memory” (in which the Pelman Course is 
fully described, with a synopsis of the lessons) will be sent, 
gratis and post free, together with a reprint of “ Truth’s” 
famous re on the Pelman System and a form entitling 
readers of ‘“‘ The New Statesman” to the complete Course 
for one-third less than the usual fees, on application to the 
Pelman Institute, 120 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C. i. 


Overseas Addresses: 46-48 Market Street, Melbourne ; 
15 Toronto Street, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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covered by the Sixth Form, Political Science and Economics, 
Modern History, Outlines of World History, and General 
Principles of Science were added, making a total of seven 
hours a week. This is not a wholly satisfactory application 
of the principles advocated by Mr. Gollancz and Mr. 
Semaredlh but it is the course too often taken by head- 
masters when they are confronted with new subjects which, 
for whatever reason, they have any motive for including 
in the curriculum. 

In spite of the fact that their experiment produced this 
not altogether desirable compromise, and of the fact that 
there is not much likelihood of any reform being carried 
out on the sweeping lines that they suggest, there is much 
that is sound and valuable in their proposals. They desire 
to see a branch of studies pursued as the staple in schools 
that will combine as far as possible the advantages of 
training for particular functions in after life, and the 
advantages of a system that will train the mind and feed 
the spirit. They reject, therefore, the purely vocational 
instruction with its drift towards book-keeping and short- 
hand, since this does not provide enough general education ; 
but on the other hand they find classics a branch of study 
to which all minds are not well adapted and which has 
settled, moreover, save in exceptional cases, into a mechanical 
and illiberal groove. They therefore wish to return in some 
measure to the ideals of the Renaissance when education, 
however severely classical in form, was rather the study 
of two noble civilisations than of two difficult languages ; 
and they submit that the study of political principles and 
political achievement in the modern world will not only 
train and enlarge the mind, but will also produce men to 
some degree ready for the practical business of living, if not 
as stockbrokers and merchants, at least as citizens and 
voters. It is a pity, perhaps, that they have not gone into 
a little more detail to show precisely how their scheme 
would be worked, what branches of political knowledge 
would be taught, and in what proportions and (sad necessity !) 
how the scheme would be adjusted to the business of winning 
scholarships at the universities. But instead of this, they 
sketch a method by which the present curriculum may 
be permeated and a little actuality and teaching productive 
of thought introduced into the hours now devoted to Classics, 
History, English Literature and Divinity. We may 
be permitted the suggestion, however, that this method of 
permeation may perhaps be employed already by more 
schoolmasters than they are aware of. They remark 
themselves that each Public School is singularly ignorant 
of what goes on in the rest. But this is hardly a matter 
of the scientific comparison of method. Mr. Gollancz 
and Mr. Somervell solemnly advise that all subjects should 
be made as actual as possible by reference to contemporary 
events and movements ; but we suspect that most masters 
do this as much as they can, if not to awake their pupils’ 
interest, at least to keep their own alive. 

Nevertheless, whether it be possible or not to put these 
theories into practice to a greater or lesser degree, the 
authors have certainly produced an interesting and a stimu- 
lating little book. They set out from a position which is, 
we think, the right one for educational reformers to adopt ; 
and their declaration on the value of the Public Schools 
is worth quoting. 

Many writers [they say]—men like Mr. Shaw, Mr. Wells, and 
Mr. J. A. Hobson—leave one with the impression that the oy Se 
to do is to make a clean sweep of the whole evil system. ncen- 
trating in the main on one issue, they see in the Public Schools 
the strongest bulwark of those reactionary forces of class selfishness 
and narrow patriotism whigh form the most dangerous opposition 
to the coming of a genuinel¥ free and united democracy. Few who 
have honestly faced” the facts will consider their accusation ground- 
less ; and at first sight the conclusion seems inevitable. Nevertheless, 
the Public Schools are supremely worth preserving. Reactionary 
often in effect, they and the older Universities stand almost alone 
in a commercial age of five per cent. loans as being in the ultimate 
intention liberal and humane; and the intention can be released 
from the decay which has overtaken it, and the instruments by 
which it is sinterpreted, and, receiving a new direction, may 
well issue after a time of laborious reform in a fresh stream of life 
and health-giving energy. To revolutionise the Public Schools 
is one of the most crying needs of the age; to destroy them would 
be fatal. 

It may not, perhaps, be wise or practicable to carry out 
this revolution in precisely the manner indicated by Mr. 
Gollancz and Mr. Somervell; but they have enunciated in 
clear and telling language a truth which reformers will do well 


to bear in mind. 


THE HUMOURS OF WAR 


The Bomber Gipsy and Other Poems. By A. P. Herzerr. 
Methuen. 3s. 6d. net. 


All observers of the war, whether in reality or in literature, 
are agreed upon one thing: that the sense of humour of 
the British Army has reacted in a very remarkable way 
to the dangers and unpleasantnesses of campaigning. 
The British temperament has managed this foreign body 
thrust into its fibres as the oyster manages the grain of 
sand. It has taken the horrible thing and resolutely 
covered it with a film of something more pleasant to the 
touch; and this image is peculiarly applicable in the case 
of Mr. Herbert (Lieutenant, late Hawke Battalion, Royal 
Naval Division), whose verses are in the best manner of a 
certain type of English humorous verse, and have a smooth- 
ness and compactness which make it not altogether absurd 
to compare them to pearls. 

The type of humorous verse which Mr. Herbert mostly 
writes is that of the modern University wit, who receives 
his training in the Granta or the Isis, and, if he promises 
well in those seed-beds, is later planted out in Punch. 
Not for him bitter satire, the verse that cracks false 
reputations or brings down false symbols in ruin. He 
laughs at himself; or, when he does not do that, the point 
of the joke is that he is laughing at people like himself. 
He describes the annoyances of Open Warfare and his own 
folly in losing his way : 

Oft have I sat and wept, or sought to study 
With hopeless gaze the uninstructive stars ; 

Hopeless because the very skies were muddy— 
I only saw a red, malignant Mars ; 

Or pulled my little compass out and pondered, 
And set it sadly on my shrapnel hat, 

Which, I suppose, was why the needle wandered ; 
Only, of course, I never thought of that. 


Or he remonstrates with The Mischief-makers who brought 
their trench-mortar unwanted into a quiet sector: 
Observers woke and peered through prisms, 
And every sort of specialist 
Produced his hideous mechanisms 
And made it penal to exist. 


It may be they will one day leave us— 
Their stock of shells may sometimes cease, 
And this charred region, now so grievous, 
May see some slight return of peace ; 
But never quite can hate be banished hence, 
*Twill never be the old good-natured zone, 
Where war was war, but people had some sense— 
The place has lost its tone. 

The verse is recognisably of the Punch variety, in which 
the favourite method of humour is to look on all the actions 
and circumstances of man as amiable follies or laughable 
discomforts. But it is uncommonly good of its sort. The 
actions are always pleasantly absurd, the circumstances 
are always transformed into the slightly ridiculous setting 
of a fantastic comedy; and Mr. Herbert sows his jokes 
thick. He does not, like so many writers of this type, 
plant them at long intervals and fill up in between with 
verses the humour of which consists in a mechanical 
incongruity between their magniloquence and the triviality 
of the thing described. This poor trick he avoids con- 
sistently, and his lines are as terse and full as they are 
neat and rounded. 

Once or twice he breaks away from the familiar urbanity 
of this manner into something more harsh and bitter, 
more nearly 4 ey oe the tone of real satire. There 
is good fooling, but there is also something more than fooling, 
in The Atrocity : 

Because he caught a rotten chill, 
Because he had to ring the bells, 
And oft from some convenient hill 
Distinctly heard the sound of shells ; 
Because he was the son of swells, 
Because he was compelled to doss 
In quite indifferent hotels— 
The A.D.C. has got the Cross. 


He never saw the tiniest louse 
(Or thought the creature was a gnat) ; 
But little jobs about the house 
Were what the lad was gallant at ; 
And since he made himself a mat 
To wipe the boots of any boss, 
And since they like a man like that— 
The A.D.C. has got the Cross. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 








IN THE FOURTH YEAR 
BY H. G. WELLS. 


THE BEST AND CLEAREST EXPOSITION OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS AND DEMOCRACY. 3rd Impression. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


EMINENT VICTORIANS 
BY LYTTON STRACHEY 
Third Impression. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


THE TITLE 
BY ARNOLD BENNETT. 
A NEW COMEDY IN THREE ACTS. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A FLOATING HOME 
BY CYRIL IONIDES and J. B. ATKINS. 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR BY ARNOLD BENNETT. 
Large Feap. 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 


NATIONALITY 
AND GOVERNMENT 
BY ALFRED E. ZIMMERN. 

Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


FULL LIST POST FREE UPON APPLICATION, 


97 & 99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
































RUPERT BROOKE 


COMPLETION OF THE UNIFORM EDITION. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 

RUPERT BROOKE 
WITH A MEMOIR. Buckram, tos. 6d. net. 
This volume comprises all the poems in the two original 
volumes ( Poems” and “‘1914 and Other Poems ”’), 
as well as a few others not previously printed, and a 
Memoir containing many hitherto unpublished letters. 


With two Portraits from Photographs by SHERRILL 
SCHELL. 


LETTERS FROM AMERICA 


With a Preface by HENRY JAMES, O.M., and a 
Portrait from a Photograph by "on SCHELL. Third 
Impression. Buckram, tos. 6d. net 


JOHN WEBSTER and the Elizabethan 
Drama 
Second Impression. 


cS” A QUESTION OF TO-DAY. 


THE YOUNG WAGE-EARNER and the 
Problem of his Education 
Essays and Reports edited by J. J. FINDLAY, with 
the Committee of the Uplands Association. 
Pp. xiv. 210. 38. 6d. net. 
*,* A collection of essays by experts dealing with the present 
position as regards the education of the adolescent, and 


the way in which this will be affected by the new Edu- 
cation Bill. 


. 6d. net. 


Buckram, 10s 


List of Poetry and other Catalogues on application. 





SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LIMITED, 
3 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 








CONSTABLE & COMPANY, Ltd. 


NEW ITALY. 


Bs. HELEN ZIMMERN and SIGNOR ANTONIO AGRESTI. 6s. net. 


with many aspects of modern Italy, her home and foreign 
— emigration question, her position with regard to the war, her 
opes and aims for the future. 
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| MAKERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTORY . 
Edited by BASIL WILLIAMS. NEW VOLUME 


BISMARCK. 


By C. GRANT ROBERTSON, M.A., C.V.O., Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 
* A Biography based on exhaustive study of ideas already formed in the 
od of of calm "before this storm burst upon the nations. This book calls up 
ismarck as a — human being, a, it is true, none of his 
| grossness or but, nevertheless, dee’ ~- eggeecaiive of all 
that was great in him, ,and all that was tender and 








TELEGRAPHY, AERONAUTICS, AND WAR. 
By CHARLES BRIGHT, F.R.S.E., M.Inst.C.E., &. Demy 8vo. 
Frontispiece and Map. 16s. net. 
A general survey from the standpoint of an engineer, with sections on 
Aeronautics and War, and sections on Inter-Imperial Communications. 


NATIONAL SELF-GO 
The third volume in Professor RAMSAY MUIR’ 8 “ The Culmination 
of Modern History.” net. 
} An historical — of the p —E aN of Parliamentary institutions 
in the modern world 


AND THE WAR. 
By SPENSER WILKINSON, Chichele Professor of Military History 
at Oxford. 6s. net. 2nd Impression in the Press. 
pe . »« every member of the War Cabinet should devote a couple 
of hours before its next meeting to reading a volume whose clearness and 
cogency entitle its author to be described as the British C weer“ . 
= frames 


NOW READY. A New Book by the Author of “A Hilltop of the 
Marne.” 


ON THE EDGE OF THE WAR ZONE. 


By MILDRED ALDRICH. 5s. net. 


THE DESERT CAMPAIGNS. 
By W. T. yy * An account of the work of the Imperial Forces 
in the Deserts of Egypt and Sinai. Illustrated with Drawings made 
on the spot by Tanne McBEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


BYWAYS OF SERVICE. 
By HECTOR DINNING, Lieutenant (Australian Army). 6s. net. 
A series of campaigning sketches on the French front, as well as in 
Gallipoli and Egypt, with some studies of French provincial life in Picardy. 
Eri; a vivid writer, with a keen eye for detail and a direct 
way ‘of ‘setting it down which grips the attention.’’—Times Lit. Supp. 


THE BRITISH FLEET IN THE GREAT WAR. 


| By ARCHIBALD HURD. The First Record of its Naval, Military 
ont | Economic Influence. 7s, 6d, net. 2nd Impression now w ready 


| ———— 


THE ANCHOR. 


| By M. T. H. SADLER, Author of “ Hyssop.” 6s. net. 


*I have nothing but praise for a story whose scheme and treat ment 
reac wo an unusual level of distinction.’’—-Punch. 
* All his people are interesting, and they all ring truc.”—-Pall Mall Gazette. 
“In presenting the modern scene, it appears that he knows the ropes 
almost Piarmingly.” *—Manchester Guardian. 


OH ! MONEY, MONEY. 
A New Novel by ELEANOR H. Yaga bp hates of “ The Road to 
Understanding,” “ Just David,” &c. 6s 


IMPOSSIBLE PEOPLE. 


By Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS. 6s. net. 


ANNE’S HOUSE OF DREAMS. 


‘By L heal MONTGOMERY. 6s, net. 


MOTLEY, and Other Poems. 


By WALTER DE LA MARE. . 6d, _net. 


3rd Impression 


2nd Impression 


mpression now read 
“Mr. De la Mare is among the immortals. “One can hardly doubt it 
after reading his new book of poems. Daily News and Leader, 


POEMS, WITH FABLES IN PROSE. 


By HERBERT TRENCH. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. net. 


REMNANTS. 
Chapters on a Variety of Themes. 
5s. net, 
“ Not many sketches or essays survive collection from the weekly publi- 
cations jwhich have been their receptacle, but MrjJDesmond Macherthy’s 
‘Remnants ’ do better than that, for they achieve recollection, Grave to 
gay, lively to severe, they never miss their mark.”—Field, 


TRIVIA. 
By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 4s. 6d. net. 
“We can fancy t small craft afloat for a long time, if not in mid 
stream, still in some pleasant backwater of the river of immortality.” 
—Times Lit. Supp. 


By DESMOND MAOCARTHY. 





Constable ¢ & Company 12 Orange Street, W.C. 2. 
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The same note appears again without the fooling in After 
the Battle, which was first published in these pages. Here 
the battalion at rest is expecting the Genéral and “the 
usual Thanks Parade,” but : 


- - . We, who knew your old abusive tongue, 
Who heard you hector us a week before, 
We who have bled to boost you up a rung— 

A K.C.B. perhaps, perhaps a Corps— 


We who must mourn those spaces in the Mess, 
And somehow fill the hollows in the heart, 

We do not want your Sermon on Success, 
Your greasy benisons on Being Smart. 


Mr. Herbert is a very good writer in the Punch vein, and 
his lighter pieces are well worth reading, But the fiercer 
note is worth sounding too; and he should do it again. 
Is it not significant, perhaps, that neither of the two poems 
last quoted was printed in Punch ? 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


The Wanderers. By Mary Jonnston. Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 


Miss Johnston attempts here nothing less than a series of sketches 
(in the form of fiction) of important stages in the development of the 
human race from the days when it lived in trees to the French 
Revolution. Her book is large, but not so large as this might perhaps 
be taken to imply—for she foreshortens very considerably most of 
the turning-points she describes. Thus the convention of primitive 
seciety by which women wait on men was established one afternoon 
when the men of a certain tribe made a plot, fell upon their women 
and beat them into submission. Thus again ‘ father-right” was 
substituted for ‘* mother-right ” when someone had a bright notion 
which was translated into law by a decree of the town council. Miss 
Johnston seems to find the Golden Age in the epoch when the facts 
of procreation were imperfectly understood, when it was imagined 
that women alone were concerned in the business of maintaining the 
race, and when women were therefore regarded as marvellous and 
superior beings. She sees in the early development of humanity 
the gradual subjection of women to men, and her book therefore 
assumes the shape of a rather odd kind of feminist pamphlet. It 
is interesting, but it would be more agreeable to read if Miss Johnston 
had not had the illusion that she could convey an effect of primitive 
simplicity by writing in a style that is now prattling and now uncouth. 


That Other World. By Sruarr Cumpertanp. Grant Richards. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Cumberland does not like ‘‘ that other world,” and disbelieves 
in its existence, or, at least, in the possibility of its manifesting its 
existence to the inhabitants of this world. He has spent all his life. 

parently, when he has not been enga, in giving exhibitions of 
thought-reading before all the Crowned Heads of Europe, in exposing 
mediumistic frauds; and in this book he summarises his experience 
and draws his conclusion that the whole business is a pitiful sham, 
conducted for financial gain or for the hardly more amiable purpose 
of appearing singularly gifted. He has certainly had some remarkable 
successes in the exposure of fraud; and it may be granted that the 
spirit whom Mr. Cumberland sprinkled with liquid cochineal, which 
appeared on the face of the medium when the lights were turned up, 
was probably not genuine. But it cannot be said that Mr. 
Cumberland’s book contains a really satisfactory establishment of 
the negative proposition he sets out to prove; nor can any exposure 
of the frauds which admittedly exist ever do this. Certainly the 
exposure of fraud leads to the discovery of truth; but it is doubtful 
whether the heavy jocularity with which Mr. Cumberland writes 
would make a very good atmosphere for persons of genuine and 
therefore, perhaps, not very robust psychical gifts. It is noteworthy 
that he does not deal with the material collected by the Society for 
Psychical Research or even assail the credulity of the distinguished 
persons composing that body. It may be remarked, too, that, curiously 
enough, his explanation of his own thought-reading powers is not 
very convincing. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS keep pleasantly firm, with activity in 
M spots. The majority of brokers are not, however, 
making fortunes, and the small increase now 

proposed in the commission on the sale or purchase of 
Government loans does not appear unreasonable. Business 
in home rails is more active, es in the speculative 
Southern stocks (on account of Kent coal and Channel 
Tunnel prospects). For reasons given in a subsequent 
paragraph there is a great demand for shares likely to attract 
the general public because they have manifest speculative 
possibilities for the future.YJust now there is a run on 
shares like Brazil Railway common at 10, Brazil Traction 
at 48, the two big cement companies’ shares—British at 29s. 
and Associated at 112s. 6d.—Imperial Tobacco of Canada 
at 20s. 44d., Furness-Withy at 76s., and Gloucester Railway 





Carriage and Wagon at 62s. 6d. The last named were 
mentioned here last week when quoted at 60s. Other 
shares of a similar nature in which there are indications of a 
movement are Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal £1 shares at 
27s. 6d., Leach’s Argentine Estates 10s. ordinary at 14s., 
Triumph Cycle Co. £1 shares at 50s. 8d., and Kansas-Okla- 
homa Oi] and Refining 7 per cent. participating preference 
£1 shares at 11s. 14d. This last-named carries four years’ 
arrears of dividend. and is therefore hardly a gilt-edged 
security, but people who like a little excitement for their 
money and are prepared to wait a year or so for back divi- 
dends might do worse. 


BE * Bo 


Since the outbreak of war thousands of people have become 
for the first time familiar with a ‘ cheque on Cox.” 
The accounts of the well-known firm of Army bankers are, 
therefore, of more general interest than used to be the case. 
The growth in accounts since 1914 must have been enormous, 
as almost every subaltern, on receiving his commission, 
opens an account with Cox and Co. The number of 
accounts is not published, but the amount of deposits, which 
in April, 1914, was £4,089,271, stood in April last at 
£18,775,208, and as the average officer does not usually 
keep a balance running into more than two figures—and not 
always that—the growth in the number of accounts kept 
must be very considerable. As a result of these small 
balances no doubt Cox and Co. keep a much greater 
proportion of their liabilities in cash than do the other banks, 
no less than £9,344,746, or practically 50 per cent. of the 
deposits, being represented by cash in hand and at call. 
Advances to customers amounted to £3,612,104. The 
reserve fund had not been increased for some years, it having 
remained at its pre-war figure of £80,000, but it has now 
been raised to £425,000, from which one may infer that the 
bank is not exactly losing money. The capital is being 
increased from £450,000 to £650,000. With so stupendous 
an influx of fresh business the bank must have had great 
difficulties in securing an adequate staff, but from people in 
the City having frequent dealings with it I learn that there 
is no evidence of these, a circumstance which reflects great 
credit on the management. 

* % + 


The Australian Government is offering £4,750,000 of a 
5} per cent. Loan, at £99 10s. per £100, the Loan being re- 
payable at par on June 1st, 1927, or any time after June Ist, 
1922, at the Government’s option. In registered form (and 
the Bonds may be converted into registered stock without 
charge up to December 14th next) the Loan is a full trustee 
security, and is on that account very attractive. The Loan 
is being issued, and interest will be paid, by the Govern- 
ment’s own bank, the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, so 
that the bankers’ profit, at any rate, on the Loan goes back 
to the people of Australia. A year ago a similar loan fetched 
only 98}, so Australian credit has improved. In one respect 
it would be a good thing for the investing public if there 
were more new issues of an industrial nature. The quota- 
tions of many shares are much too high simply on account 
of there being no fresh outlets for investment as in ordin- 
ary times. For instance, the Shell Transport Company 
distributes a share bonus to its shareholders, but a few 
weeks after the shares in the increased capital rise until they 
stand little below the price at which the shares were quoted 
before the watering of capital took place. It is the same 
with many others which have given share bonuses, the 
explanation being that the holders cannot find anything 
more tempting in which to put their ca ital. It is easy to 
give the obvious reply of “ War Bonds,” and people are 
indeed subscribing much better to these, one thousand 
millions of which will have been placed by now, but human 
nature and human requirements are such that few people 
can be expected to put allinthem. At the same time, many 
investors in industrial shares at inflated prices may one day 
wish they had instead bought War Bonds ;_ but when the 
turn of the tide in that direction will come it is impossible 
to say, and meanwhile the clever people who watch and 
follow markets closely are undoubtedly making profits, = 
anything that has speculative possibilities 1s in demand a 


rising prices. 
&P Emit Davies. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON 


The Plays of J. M. Barrie 
The Novels of Leonard Merrick 


§ HODDER & STOUGHTON are publishing two very important Uniform Editions which will appeal 
to all booklovers—(1) a Uniform Edition of THE PLAYS OF J. M. BARRIE, at 3/6 net each volume. 
The first volume, WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS, is already published, and QUALITY STREET 
and THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON will follow immediately. Other volumes will be announced later— 
and (2) a Uniform Edition of the NOVELS AND STORIES OF LEONARD MERRICK, at 6/- net each 
volume. CONRAD IN QUEST OF HIS YOUTH (with an Introduction by J. M. Barrie), WHILE PARIS 
LAUGHED (a New Book), WHEN LOVE FLIES OUT O’ THE WINDOW (with an Introduction 
by W. Robertson Nicoll), and CYNTHIA (with an Introduction by Maurice Hewlett) are already publi: hed. 
THE QUAINT COMPANIONS (with an Introduction by H. G. Wells) will be ready immediately. Other 


volumes will be announced later. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON also draw attention to the following very 
important works :— 


{ AMBASSADOR GERARD’S FACE TO FACE WITH 
KAISERISM (7/6 net), a book of world-wide importance 
and a companion volume to “ My Four Years in Germany.” 


© MAJOR W. A. BISHOP, the wonderful Airman whose 
exploits have won him the V.C., D.S.O., M.C., and quite 
recently the D.F.O., has written a striking book called 
WINGED WARFARE (Second Edition, 6/- net). “ A sur- 
passingly good book. Major Bishop writes as well as he 
fights.”"—Daily Mail. “It easily takes rank as the best 
book of its class.”"—Evening Standard. “It must be 
regarded as the Odyssey of the Flying Service.’”’—Globe. 


£ SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE’S CLASSIC HISTORY 
OF THE WAR, of which the first three volumes have been 


published, viz., THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE . 


/}1 JIANIFRS. Vol. 1I., 1914 (Third Edition) ; Vol. I1., 
1915 (Second Edition); Vol. III., 1916 (Just Published). 
Each volume contains Maps and Diagrams. 6/- ne<. 


{ Also SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE’S fascinating 
book on “life on the ‘ other side,’”’ entitled THE NEW 
REVELATION, of which a Third Large Edition is now 
printing. 5/- net. 


{ ROBERT BLATCHFORD in GENERAL VON 
SNEAK has written the best propagandist book about 
this War, and no wonder it is in great demand. “I say 
to every man and every woman, read this book.’’—Major 
Haldane Macfall. ‘‘ This book should be in every hand.” — 
Daily Mail. Fifth Edition. 2/6 net. 


{ THE CRIME, by the famous Author of J’ACCUSE 
(two volumes, 10/6 net each), a work of which Punch says : 
“ Will stand for centuries.” 


{ PROFESSOR JOHN ADAMS, of the University of 
London, has secured the services of a group of specialist 
contributors to a volume entitled THE NEW TEACHING. 
“ It is essential,” he states, “ that we should make ourselves 
accustomed with what is being done and planned in the 
teaching of the various elements of the school curriculum.” 
This is one of the most important educational wo~ks of our 
time, and every teacher should see it. 10/6 net. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


q WAR PENSIONS AND ALLOWANCES, by J. M. 
HOGGE, M.P., and T. H. GARSIDE. One of the most 
useful books published during the War. It deals with 
the whole question of war pensions and allowances in 
an authoritative and instructive manner, and there is 
an index which enables anyone to find the reference to 
any particular point at once. 6/- net. 


| Almost everyone has heard of LAURENCE BINYON’S 
New Book, FOR DAUNTLESS FRANCE, which was 
reviewed so enthusiastically on France’s Day. This 
beautiful book is the official story of the work done by 
Britain for the French wounded. It is a wonderful story, 
wonderfully told. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


{| THE HARDEST PART is a most outspoken book by 
J. A. STUDDERT KENNEDY, M.C., C.F., author of 
that remarkable little book, “* Rough Rhymes of a Padre,” 
which is selling by thousands. “* What I want to know, 
Padre,’ he said, ‘ is, what is God like? That is your real 
business, Padre; you ought to know.’” 5/- net. 


] The New Book by the author of “* In the Northern Mists ” 
is entitled NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. It is already in 
its second large edition. ‘* He is as pithy and picturesque 
an expounder of life in the Royal Navy in War time as one 
could wish to sit under. His wardroom dialogues are 
absolutely top-hole.”—Morning Post. 6/- net. 


| Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased te 
accept a copy of S. H. LEEDER’S magnificently illustrated 
new work, THE MODERN SONS OF THE PHARAOHS, 
One of the most important books on Egyptian life of to-day. 
Illustrated. 16/- net. 


| If you want to know what goes on in Germany’s so-called 
Parliament, BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE 
REICHSTAG: Sixteen Years of Parliamentary Life 
in Germany, by the ABBE E. WETTERLE, is one of 
the most informing books published. Illustrated. 6/- net. 


q A. E. STILWELL expounds a most remarkable scheme 
in THE GREAT PLAN: How to Pay for the War. The 
author provides for the Nations to pay all War debts 
within fifteen months and to pay all debts between nations 
in one hour, and shows how the nations can return to a 
~veedy pre-war taxation. 2/6 net. 
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G. K. C. at his best in 
EVERYWEEK 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton contributes a page to this popular 
iournal on vital questions of life and letters, poetry and 
politics, shedding new light on old subjects and old wisdom 
on new problems. His shrewd, analytical comment and 
delightful literary criticism, with the true Chestertonian 
bouquet, appeals to the palate of all literary connoisseurs. 


EVERYWEEK. Price SEVENPENCE. 








LECTURES, ETC. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—RATAN TATA DEPART- 
MENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, London School of 
Economies and Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Head of the 

t: Professor E. J. URWICK, M.A. The Department gives a general 
course of training for Social Work extending over one or two years. The Department 
has also a special nine months’ course of training for Welfare Supervisors, 
in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section of the Ministry of Munitions.— 
Next Session begins 3rd October. For fall particulars apply tothe Secretary, London 
School of phe test Political Science. 








ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
COGNISED BY THE BoarD oF EDUCATION. 
Im connection with the London University and recognised by the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 
B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College, Moral Science Tripos, Cambridge 
Teachers’ Training Certificate. 





Preparation for the Teaching Diploma of the London University, for the Certificate 
of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate, and for the National Froebel Union 
Higher Certificate, Parts I. and II. 

Demonstration School attached to the College ; ous practice for students in neigh- 
bouring schools under the supervision of specialist 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships fooms £12 to £24 offered to Students. 
with a degree or its equivalent. Loan Fund. 

Particulars of College Hall and registered lodgings can be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL at, 

The Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, London, N.W. 6. 





HOUSEHOLD & SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Dean: Miss Lane-Craypon, ¥.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 
nts are prepared for the Household and Social Science Diploma of the Univer- 
sity ; tenath th of course three years. Also One Year courses: (a) in Applied Science 
for those olding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and () in peeenes Management. Fees 
30 guineas perannum. Two Years' Course for Social and Public Health Workers; 
fee 25 guineas. The Sanitary Inspector's Certificate can be taken in connection with 
these Courses. 
Residenee in Queen Mary's Hostel, if required, 70 guineas per annum. Al! Courses 
commence in October. Further particulars on application to the SecreTary. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGB FOR NU RSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a specia) view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentiewomen. 

One year's training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary institute. 


NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand fer 
Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 

4 Tavistock Square, Lendon, W.C., has opened an EmpLorment Bureav, licensed 

by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers. 
5 apafagline of &. Be petanees to applicants who are not members, and this covers 

















SCHOOLS. 


’ 
MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is te 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for Advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhy Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's ‘cheoatipa, 2 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross ig 
300 ft. above sea level, on gravel soil, and is out of the air vraid area. The house is 
delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


y te ~4- LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
an ¢ 7? to Bae a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
MATORALE LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 
Masic Aopeseiien. Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Ceokery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 
Principals: The MIssEs MANVILLE. 
ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 
Independent study; special attention to health and physical development, Pupils pre- 
pared for Se Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and externa) 
ls: Miss Txzopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Evtis. 


LINGHOLT — SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus en application to Miss MACRAE MOIR 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


ax MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON. late Scholar of Newa- 
ham College (Histerical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


APPOINT MENT Ss VACANT. 


EICESTER LABOUR PARTY. — WOMAN ORGANISER 
WANTED~—Salary £2 10s. per week. Applications, stating previous experience, 
to be forwarded to the Hon. Secretary, Election Committee, 88 Rutland Street, 


Leicester. ae 


ARTICK LABOUR “PARTY. —WANTED.— —FULL TIME OR- 


GANISER; Manor Woman. For forms of application, apply to SECRETARY, 
Joun CHALMERS, 25 Clarendon Street, Partick. Last date for receiving 
applications and testimonials, 31st August. 


ORKERS’ EDUCATION 


BRANCH).—WANTED. LECTURER to undertake Tutorial Evening Class 
(fortnightly, Winter Session). English Industrial History.—Apply Hon. 






































ASSOCIATION (WOKING 


*Sec., 19 Ferndale Road, Woking. 








LEEDS UNIVERSITY 


NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 80. 


A General Prospectus may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 





HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE.—Courses of training, including lectures and practical work extend- 
ing over one or two years, are provided for University graduates and others 

wishing to qualify for responsible social work of different kinds, either salaried or 
voluntary. Students are prepared for the Social Science Diploma and Certificate of the 
University. Full particulars may be had on application to the Secretary, 56 Bedford 
Street N., Liverpool. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD.— TRAINING IN 
WELFARE SUPERVISION.—A twelve months’ course of training for men 
and women in ‘‘ Welfare Supervision in Factories,"’ consisting of lectures and 

practical work, will begin early in October. Copies of the prospectus and further 
information concerning fees, bursaries, etc., can be obtained on application to W. M. 
Grssons, Registrar. 





ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. 11, 
PuysicaL Trarntnc CoLtiece (Ling's System).—Three Years' Course of pro- 
Sestenal training for teachers of Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, 

; also for Remedial Exercises and Massage. Diplomas granted. Fess £8 10s. 
per term. "One Year Course for teachers in elementary schools, continuation schools, 
play centres, etc. Certificates granted. Frees £25 for the course, payable in three 
instalments. For particulars of curricula, scholarships, hostels, etc., see Prospectus 
obtainable from the Secretary. 


eCeseL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
wet KENSINGTON. Tustaing Caliegs tos Teqehane. President: Rt. Hon. 
illiam Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
ry ~ Mr. Arthur ¢ Symonds, M.A.—Fer information concerning 
Sebelarshipe and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawzrnce. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 
pap td Courszs in Arts, Scrzncz, Mevicine, and Encinzeaine for Men 
Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pre- 

liminary ny Ra for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free from RecisTrar. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING ¢ = 
wo a ~ | and Fonety executed. 
rovided. eetings, Sermons reported.— 
ROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


gar ong ll and TYPING (confidential work under- 

me, Seas pondence and Pa kept in order. ——_ 
tions, — ame 3 Blue Book and Reference Work, Collection of 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Miss M. Harris, Outer 
Temple, 92 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


PSs QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ad 
—Matruvustan Leacus, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
‘The yearly subscription to THe New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is = 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inlan 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro apg 
All communications Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, Erc., are charged at the 
rate of 8d. per line for a single insertion, or 8/- pet 
inch. 


























Printed"for the Proprietors by W. Speaicut & Sons, Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E C.4; | by the,STaTEsMAN PuBLisHING Co., Lrp., 10.Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, 
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